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THE FALLEN ELM. | 


A DIALOGUE. 


I. 
THE popinjay screamed from tree to tree, | 
Then was lost in the burnished leaves ; 

The sky was as blue as a southern sea, 
And the swallow came back to the eaves. 


II. 


So I followed the sound of pipe and bleat | 
To the glade where my Mountain Elm, | 

With head majestic and massive feet, 
Rules over a grassy realm. 


III. 


When lo! where it once rose, robed and crowned, : | 
Was naught but the leafless air : 


Its limbs were low on the dinted ground, 
And its body lay stripped and bare. 
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IV. 


Then I sate on the prostrate trunk, and thought 
Of the times that I there had strayed 

From the clamour and strife of tongues, and sought 
The peace of its silent shade ; 


And, with none anear save the browsing beeves, 
Had lain and refreshed my soul 

With the maiden grace of its waving leaves, 
And the strength of its manly bole. 


VI. 


And I said, ‘“‘ Never more will the truant wind 
Sit and swing in your lissom boughs ; 

Never more in your branches the ringdove find 
A nook for its nuptial vows. 


VII. 


*“‘ Ne’er again will the thrifty squirrel store 
In your hollows its wintry food, 

And, unseen, in your rotted gnarls no more 
Will the woodpecker hatch its brood. 


VIII. 


**When the cuckoo and nightingale voice in parts 
May’s madrigal loud and clear, 

And the kingfisher dives and the dragonfly darts, 
You will neither feel nor hear. 


IX. 


‘Nor will swain and his sweet, when the wain’s in the 
shed, 
And the shadows stretch long and dark, 
Make tender tryst at your foot, and wed 
Their names on your fluted bark. 
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xX. 


‘‘ The seasons laugh at the seasons dead, 
But never, when new Springs bleat, 

Will you feel the sunshine around your head, 
Or the moisture about your feet. 


XI. 


‘And when Autumn’s flail on the granary floor 
Falls muffled by mellow sheaves, 

Old elm, you will mirror yourself no more 
In the lake of your littered leaves.”’ 


XII. 


Then in silence sadder than speech I sat, 
When a tremor began to shake 

The ribs of the elm as it lay there flat, 
And a voice in the branches spake : 


XIII. 


‘‘Nay, pity me not, I am living still, 
Though prone on the ploughed-up earth, 

Though the woodreeve will lop me with hook and bill, 
And the shroudmaker take my girth. 


XIV. 


‘«‘’Twas pleasant, when sap began to stir, 
And branch, spray, and bud to shoot, 

To hearken the newly-paired partridge whirr, 
And the croak of the pairing coot; 


XY. 


‘When the broodmare suckled her long-limbed foal, 
To watch lovers meet and part, 

And to feel, as they nestled against my bole, 
The beat of each trusting heart. 
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XVI. 


‘But full as oft as on loving kiss 
I gazed upon lonely tear ; 

And when drenched kine huddle and slant winds hiss, 

Then living seemed long and drear. | 


XVII. 


‘Now, when jackdaws starve and the blizzard bites, 
And the furrows are flecked with sleet, 

And the owl keeps snug in the thatch o’ nights, 

And the waggoner chafes his feet ; 


XVIII. 


‘‘When the empty nest in the leafless hedge 
Sits sad where the sweet birds sang, 

And the mallard croaks in the frozen sedge, 

And the wings of the wildgeese twang ; 


XIX. 


‘‘When the lean hare nibbles the birch-tree bark, 
And the stoat grows lank and thin, 

And the cubs of the vixen prowl the dark, 

And the gossips sit and spin ; 


XX. 


‘They will carry me in from the well-walled garth, 
Where the logs are split and stored, 

And lay me down where the blazing hearth 

Glints warm on the beakered board. 


XXI. 


‘IT shall roar my stave through the chimney’s throat, 
When the husky hindmen troll, 

And flicker low when to children’s note 

The greybeard nods his poll: 
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XXII. 


‘Watch the ploughboy duck for the crab and miss, 
While the bedesmen munch their dole, 

And the buxom wench leaves a lickerish kiss 

On the rim of the rounding bowl: 


XXIII. 


‘*See the children troop, ere they dint their beds, 
And, hushing their pagan glee, 

Raise dimpled hands, bow flaxen heads, 

And pray at their mother’s knee. 


XXIV. 


‘Or, perched perchance at the windmill top, 

I shall gaze upon grey-roofed farms, 
When the clouds are still and the hurricanes drop ; 
Or, up in my brawny arms, 


XXV. 


‘**Catch the idle winds as they lag at play, 

That in toil they may take their share, 
And round and round dip my foamless way 
Through the sea of the shoreless air. 


XXVI. 


‘“‘T shall listen, hushed, to the stars at night, 
Shall abide betwixt éarth and sky: 

While one lives and works at a lofty height, 

One may change, but one does not die. 


XXVII. 


‘In the stream you love, I may find a home, 

Where the quince by the miller’s door 
Floats flowers as white as his unsluiced foam, 
Or the meal on his powdered floor 
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XXVIII. 


‘And there I shall live in the mill-wheel’s chase, 
And sweat in the mid-day heat ; 

But the spray of my making will cool my face, 
And the water-drip bathe my feet. 


XXIX. 


‘“‘T shall whirl till the wheat be ground and fanned 
To meal for the cottager’s pan : 

O, ’tis merry and wise to go hand-in-hand 
With Nature, to profit Man. 


XXX. 


‘‘Or my boughs may be curved to the river-boat’s keel, 
And I, as the currents swing 

And ripple about my ribs, shall feel 
As if stirred with the sap of Spring. 


XXXI. 


‘‘My crew will be only Youth and Grace, 
She lissom, he steel, of limb; 

His bronzed brow bent on her wildrose face, 
And her wildrose face on him. 


XXXII. 


‘*His voice will repeat some poet’s song 
To the stroke of the rhythmic oar, 
Till her maiden pulses quicken and long 

For the gleam of the syren shore. 


XXXII. 


‘And when banks grow shady and oars at rest, 
And we rudderless float and glide, 

I shall feel their love-throbs within my breast, 
And the grayling against my side. 
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XXXIV. 


**O, I am not dead, though my head droops low, 
That used in the Spring to soar 

To the sky half-way, and the friendless crow 
Will nest in my fork no more. 


XXXV. 


*“*’Twas a cheery and wild-wood life I led, 
But as pagan as bird or beast ; 

For I never was christened, or churched, or wed, 
Or tithed by the village priest. 


XXXVI. 


**Now I should not wonder if they who fell 
My timber and lop my bark, 

Were to want a beam for the sexton’s bell, 
Or a desk for the limping clerk. 


XXXVII. 


‘‘T shall hear the chorister voices soar, 
And the organ rise and roll; 

And I, who had only sense before, 
Shall awaken and find my soul 


XXXVIII. 


‘‘T shall smile to myself when the bridal blush 
Is seen through the. snow-white veil, | 

Or the shamefaced mother in vain would hush 
The woe of her first-born’s wail. 


XXXIX. 


{ 
| 
«And when limbs, that oft through the driving sleet 

Have staggered to stye and shed, 
Are seen no more on the rustic seat, 
But are stark on the hempen bed, 
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XL. 


‘My planks will make them both wall and roof, 
As snug as the ling-thatched fold, 

Where they never will hear a harsh reproof, 
Nor ever feel cramp or cold. 


XLI. 


‘So sorrow you not if I cease to soar, 
And am sundered by saw and bill: 

Rather hope that, like me, when you’re green no more, 
You may comfort your kindred still.” 


XLII. 


Then the woodcutters came from their mid-day meal, 
And I wandered, and felt no pang, 

Though riving beetle and splintering steel 
All day through the copses rang. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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ULSTER. 


“Tuts island’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak’st from me.”—The Tempest. 


THE devotees of Mr. Gladstone seem to be on the verge of 
making a discovery. With the adoption of the new theory of 
statesmanship under which the keeping of an “open mind” 
passes for a policy, and following the crowd for leadership, the 
Irish Question naturally hastened to a deadlock. But a way of 
escape was providentially opened up. Ireland, it was explained, 
had been a stumbling-block and a vexation simply because she had 
not been consulted at the enactment of the Decalogue. Certain 
provisions of that Code were ‘‘ unsympathetic,” and came to her 
“clothed in a foreign garb.” ‘‘Let us give up the vain attempt 
to enforce our ideas and laws,”’ declared the oracle ; “let us put an 
end to the war of centuries, and trust to the nobler instincts of a 
generous people.”’ The solution was so obvious that only a great 
mind could have discovered it, and Home Rule became the accepted 
policy of the Party which had spent five years in denouncing it 
and imprisoning its advocates. It is true there were difficulties. 
Those who had staked everything on the honour of England would 
suffer ; but, after all, they were only isolated landlords and capi- 
talists, magistrates and policemen—‘ the black-coated and black- 
hearted janissaries”’ of the old system,—and, all told, they cannot 
muster as many votes as the illiterates of Donegal and Mayo. It 
is votes that count: the sands have run out; the sword must fall. 
Such is the order of the day ; victory, they think, is already in sight 
and the question of the division of the spoils has begun to make com 
rades glance distrustfully at each other. And Ireland? Well, in 
Ireland the bolder spirits are looking hungrily over their neigh- 
bours’ hedges. ‘Our people will return,’ declares Mr. Davitt,* “to 
repossess the land from which they have been driven, after they 
have aided us from America to drive out the Landlord garrison.” 
Ulster? ‘Leave them alone to us,” says the same unquestionable 
authority in a moment of indiscreet candour,t ‘‘and we will 


* Speech at Strade, Co. Mayo, May, 22, 1887. 
+ Pall Mall Gazette, May 12, 1886. 
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soon make short work of those gentry. They are not Irish: 
they are only English and Scotch who have settled among us.” 
‘‘This island’s mine,” is the cry of the dispossessed Caliban. 
The Ulster Convention is the answer of “‘ those gentry.” 

The existence of this loyal democracy is the discovery on which 
the Gladstonians have stumbled, and which has caused them not 
a little searching of heart. That the propertied classes and 
officials, those natural enemies of the people, should object to be 
expelled and ruined is only in keeping with their unregenerate 
nature; but that the hardworking and plain-living artizans, 
farmers’ and labourers of Ulster should dare to resist is a cause of 
acute mental distress to Mr. John Morley. ‘It is not fear,” he 
laments,* “‘ that is at the bottom of this Ulster demonstration : it is 
pride.” Is it possible that we are on the track of the anonymous 
Quarterly reviewer of Jane Eyre who was so much shocked because 
the heroine held her honour high from the “ pride” of a pure 
heart, and not from fear of consequences? “It is true Jane does 
right, and exerts great moral strength; but it is the strength of a — 
mere heathen mind. She has inherited in fullest measure the 
worst sin of our fallen nature, the sin of pride.” Yes: sad as it 
may seem to the apostle of the policy of ‘‘ scuttle,’ there are still 
English-speaking people who respond to other emotions than that 
of fear; to whom loyalty, principle, and (if we must have the word) 
pride are not empty phrases. If Mr. Morley could spare a 
moment when next in Piccadilly, he would find food for thought in 
Mr. G. W. Joy’s Royal Academy painting of a scene from 1798. 
A drummer-boy has been seized at Wexford, and is at the mercy 
of the enemy. Instead of making terms with his captors, a course 
obviously suggested by the god of Mr. Morley’s idolatry, this sad 
example of our ‘‘ fallen nature’ proudly faces his death, and cries, 
as he thrusts his foot through the sheepskin, ‘“‘ The King’s drum 
shall never be beaten for rebels!”’ It is useless for Mr. Morley 
to preach the all-sufficient virtues of Compromise, or to advocate 
Non-Resistance in terms that would excite the envy of a courtier 
of Charles I. He cannot hope to convert the people of Belfast, 
to whom his name brings back only memories of rioting and 
strife, of blood in their streets and death in their homes. Surely 
the question is, Have the people immediately concerned come 
to the conclusion, reasonably or unreasonably, that their duty 
and interests are bound up with the Union?—and, if so, is it 
statesmanship, is it sanity, to drive them to despair? ‘‘ We 
feel, like the Americans when the integrity of their Empire was 
threatened, that, if necessary, we must shed blood to maintain the 
strength and salvation of our country.” ‘ We are not going to be 

* National Liberal Club, May, 3, 1892. 
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bullied by eighty or ninety members into doing something which 
we think wrong or inexpedient.” These are not quotations from 
the speeches of fiery Orange divines thirsting for the blood of their 
countrymen. The first is from Earl Spencer,* and the second 
from Mr. John Morleyt—in both cases, before they had “ found 
salvation.” 

The origin of the Ulster Colony is not wrapped in any im- 
penetrable mystery. Their history is one of which they are not 
ashamed. For centuries before the Plantation, Antrim and Down 
had been gradually filling up by hardy adventurers from Galloway 
and the adjacent districts of Scotland, from whose shores the Irish 
cliffs from the Gobbins to Rathlin are clearly visible. The rest of 
the settlers were ‘‘ planted” in the days of James I., when Derry, 
Tyrone, Armagh, and small portions of Donegal, Fermanagh, and 
Cavan were added. They were free men from the first, mostly 
Scotsmen who brought with them their native religion, speech, and 
customs, their industry and their resolute independence. They 
found Ulster a by-word for barrenness ; its bleak hills and bottom- 
less swamps were uncultivated. They had not the magnificent 
grazing lands of Leinster nor the ‘‘ Golden Vein” of Munster ; 
they had no great rivers or harbours. They have made their corner 
of the island a garden; they have built a city which sends its 
produce to the ends of the earth; they have dredged a harbour 
and docks out of the mud of a shallow and sluggish stream, and 
have made it the third Customs port in the United Kingdom. 
They have done all this practically in the present century and 
under precisely the same political conditions as have obtained 
in the rest of the island. Where England has been cruel and 
unjust—and she has often been both in Ireland—Ulster has 
suffered her share. The cowardly and shortsighted extinction of the 
Irish woollen trade drove twenty thousand Ulstermen across the 
Atlantic with hearts full of bitterness against the English name and 
English rule. There was atime when their religion was persecuted 
and their ministers were expelled. They had their evictions, their 
secret societies, their ‘‘ outrages.”” The grandfathers of men who 
met in April in Belfast to draw up the “platform” for the 
Convention had declared for independence at Dungannon in 1782; 
they had been “‘ up” in 1798 ; they were hanged before their own 
doors as rebels; their skulls whitened on spikes over the gate of 
the Corn Market. Those days are over; the wise man can forget 
as well as remember. Great and far-reaching reforms were 
enacted ; first and above all the Union, involving Free Trade with 
England. The bigotry of a king kept back part of the blessing of 


* Speech at Bristol, November, 1881. 
+ Speech at Newcastle, November, 23, 1885. 
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tolerance and equality for a time; but for many a year the 
Irishman, north and south, has been as free in every essential 
point, civil and religious, as the Englishman or the Scotsman. It 
is true that the straight waistcoat still hangs disused in the corner, 
an unpleasant reminder of the last fit of law-breaking ; but every 
industrious honest man from Cape Clear to Fair Head may go 
through his day’s work and come and go without discovering that 
there is such a thing as a Crimes Act in existence. Ulster has 
prospered since the Union and by the Union, simply by attending 
to her business and, as we have said, when necessary, by learning 
to forget. When the woollen trade was struck down the North took 
to growing flax and weaving linen; the South, with greater 
advantages of soil and climate, folded her hands and did nothing. 
Because Ulster has become the centre of the linen trade, we are 
sometimes told that Strafford favoured the Northern colony; but 
when the Lord Deputy hit upon the expedient of promoting the 
growth of flax he was simply encouraging and reviving an old 
Irish industry. The advocates of discord and reaction are hard- 
driven for arguments when they endeavour to transform the 
arch-renegade and arch-persecutor Strafford into a tender lover 
of the Presbyterians. No: Ulster owes nothing to the favour of 
Governments or of those in high places. “Religious bigotry, 
commercial jealousy, and modern landlordism combined to do their 
worst against the Ulster Settlement,” says Mr. Froude; * and we 
are almost tempted to adopt one half at least of the words used by 
Colonel Barré with regard to the American Colonies: ‘‘ They were 
planted by your oppression ; they flourished by your neglect.”’ 

What, then, does Ulster ask ? What will be the demand of the 
Convention? Simply, “‘ Hands off!” ‘‘ We have done our work ; 
we are content with our lot; we are proud of our inheritance. 
The race that can boast such names as Lawrence and Montgomery, 
Nicholson and Gillespie, Wolseley and Roberts, Castlereagh, 
Canning and Dufferin, Cairns and Thomson, is not eager to 
renounce its place in the great world-movement and become the 
province of a province. We are a part of your Empire. We 
were free born. Wherever work has been done or blood shed for 
England we have borne our part. We will not give up our share 
of glory with those 


- whom the roar of Hougomont 
Left mightiest of all people under heaven.’ ” 


Ireland, North and South, has now the fullest share in the glory 
and in the privileges of that people. In India, in Africa, in the 
Colonies, in the roaring whirlpool of London itself, the grave of so 
many hopes and careers, Irishmen join in the struggle on an equal 


* The English in Ireland, vol. ii. p. 187. 
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footing. At home, when the Irishman gives up his desire to run 
his head against stone walls, he finds an open door. The Irish 
farmer under the various Land Acts of the last ten years has a 
position of favour and privilege that is absolutely without parallel 
in the civilized world. That agriculture in Ireland as in England 
is depressed by competition from East and West is a fact for which 
no Government can be blamed. 

“But,” says the accuser, “‘ you are playing the dog in the 
manger. The Irish demand Home Rule; the English Liberals 
are prepared to concede it: why do you refuse to join hands with 
your brethren and advance together, with mutual help, along the 
road to prosperity ?”” Because we are not sure of our partner ; 
we are doubtful of the road; we do not admire the methods of 
conversion of your English leaders, and we do not believe that that 
conversion was sincere and genuine. There is a strong and bitter 
feeling in Ulster on this last point. From Mr. Gladstone, who 
declared at Aberdeen that he was not going to make himself “‘ ridi- 
culous”’ by considering Home Rule, to Mr. John Morley, who “ could 
not vote for a separate parliament for Ireland, and would vote for 
no measure, proposition, resolution, or inquiry which let it be sup- 
posed that it was an open question in his mind,”* and Lord 
Spencer, who spoke of ‘‘ shedding blood”’ if necessary to defend 
the Union, there is not one of the present leaders of the Party who 
is not pledged to the hilt in word and in deed against the policy 
which he now advocates. Honest conversions do, of course, occur ; 
but when a whole Party swings round within twenty-four hours, 
and thereby acquires an addition to its strength of eighty-six votes, 
we begin to reflect. Is it ungenerous to say that this particular 
conversion was a sordid bargain—that the price on one side was a 
batch of votes, and on the other the sacrifice of Ulster ? And what 
is the policy of those to whom Ulster would be subjected? A 
mercantile community to whom Free Trade is as the breath of 
their nostrils would be at the mercy—by three votes to one—of a 
Parliament of farmers’ representatives who, so far as they have 
advocated any policy at all, are out-and-out Protectionists. Their 
panacea is an open-handed system of bounties showered right and 
left on every clamorous petty interest. Then comes the purely poli- 
tical and vote-catching portion of the programme: “ The first duty 
which should devolve upon the first Home Rule Parliament,” says 
Mr. Davitt,+ ‘‘ ought to be, and will be if I can help it, the rein- 
statement of every family in its holding that has been evicted since 
the land agitation began ten years ago. Every man and woman 
who has been imprisoned during the same period for resisting 


* Speech at Westminster, December 9, 1879. 
+ Irish Times, June 18, 1888. 
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eviction, or for refusing to become informers in Star Chamber 
courts, or for rendering soldierly service in this movement, ought to 
be entitled to a pension for life at the hands of a self-governed 
Ireland.” A cheering prospect for the taxpayer! Every tenant 
evicted during ten years, from whatever cause, to be searched up and 
brought home and reinstated in triumph ; and then the long list of 
‘* pensions for life” for ‘‘ soldierly service in this movement ”’—a 
suggestive phrase. Bounties for every commercial or industrial 
fad that hits the fancy of the amateur economist; free farms for 
fifty or sixty thousand people ; life pensions for political workers— 
such is to be the finance of Mr. Davitt’s ‘‘ self-governed Ireland.” 
Who is to pay for all this? Not the tenant-farmers, who are 
assured that they are already rack-rented; not the small groups 
of artizans who make a precarious livelihood by the decaying 
industries of the small towns in the south and west; not the 
struggling shopkeepers. Who, indeed, so well fitted to bear the 
burden as the merchants, manufacturers, shipowners, and artizans 
of Belfast and Londonderry ? 

Is it any wonder that on the mere threat of the introduction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill the capital value of the three railways running into 
Belfast, and of the three Belfast joint-stock banks, depreciated 
almost one million sterling? Those railways and banks, owing to 
the confidence restored by the rule of the present Government, have 
since regained the million they had lost, and have added to that 
other three millions. How long would that four millions survive 
the reappearance of Mr. Gladstone on the Treasury bench? Does 
it suggest nothing to find within the last few months two such 
shrewd and experienced men of the world as the late Lord Justice 
Cotton and Sir William Gull leaving express provisions in their 
wills forbidding their trustees to invest any money in Ireland? 
Home Rule had cast its shadow before. 

It was in face of this menace that the preliminary conference 
was summoned in Belfast in April. “It was the most solemn 
meeting I ever attended,” writes one whose name is known and 
respected wherever ungrudging and devoted service is to be 
rendered in the cause of temperance or philanthropy. Those 
present put forward a solemn appeal to their countrymen in both 
islands. How have such appeals been received? Mr. Gladstone 
refuses to discuss the question of Ulster. He does not feel that 
anything can now “add to his information” on the subject. Sir 
William Harcourt genially hopes that it will not be necessary to 
‘shoot down” the Ulster loyalists. Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s con- 
tribution to the discussion is, that ‘‘ there are plenty of prisons.” 
Mr. Labouchere,* who would have a seat on the Front Bench if Mr. 

* Speech at Torquay, April 11, 1890. 
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Gladstone occupied it, tells his audience that “‘the Ulster Presby- 
terians are the most contemptible dastards that ever ran.” An 
apparently popular organ of the Party* speaks of Ulstermen as 
‘fan alien band of beggarmen, protected by the special favour of 
the Stuart King.” Mr. Davitt’s threats have already been quoted ; 
and Mr. Morley, who admitst that ‘‘ the dangers are tremendous,” 
is now apparently prepared to face with ‘a light heart the risk of 
a ‘‘ reduced and squalid version of the Thirty Years’ War.’’t 

One would wish to avoid, if possible, this religious question ; 
but, as Mr. Morley saw when he wrote the senterice just quoted, 
it cannot be entirely ignored. The attitude, language, and threats 
by the Roman Catholic clergy, and among them some of the very 
highest in the Irish hierarchy, have been little short of a scandal 
to Christianity. If there is one feeling more deeply rooted than 
another in the mind of the Ulsterman—burned in by bitter experi- 
ence—it is that involved in the words, “‘ No priest in politics.” 
The priest has now virtually assumed the lead in the “ National” 
party. Ata county convention priests sit a solid phalanx. They 
form a separate estate, and the speakers address ‘‘ the clergy and 
people of the county.”’ If one wished to test the feeling of toleration 
and respect for civil and religious liberty, or for national unity 
at one of those meetings, let him mention the name of Victor 
Emmanuel or Mazzini; the result would not soon be forgotten. 
Clerical dictation! ’’ cried Father O’Reilly, at a meeting of the 
National Federation last winter.§ ‘‘ Clerical dictation must and 
will exist so long as there is a priest in the country. The people 
must submit to clerical dictation, which is the law of God.” Lest 
it should be feared that recent prejudices and modern party 
feelings betray us into forming an unfavourable opinion of the 
methods and the morale of the Irish Party, and of the clerical 
junta whose servants they are, we will make a quotation from one 
who is above suspicion of undue national or party prejudice. 
Richard Cobden, writing to Mr. George Combe (August, 28, 1848), 
says:—‘‘ The most discouraging thing to an English Member of 
Parliament who wishes to do well to Ireland is the quality of the men 
sent to represent it in the House of Commons. Hardly a man of 
business amongst them ; and not three who are prepared cordially to 
co-operate together for any one common object. How would it mend 
matters if such men were sitting in Dublin instead of London?” 
And again (October 4): ‘‘I found the people of Ireland repre- 
sented in the House by a body of men with whom I could feel no 


* Radical Review, April 9, 1892. 

tT Speech at Chelmsford, January 7, 1885. 
It Nineteenth Century, November, 1882. 
§ United Ireland, November 28, 1891. 
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more sympathy or identity than with people whose language I 
did not understand. Their Repeal cry was evidently an empty 
sound.” Ifan English statesman of such eminence and experience 
as Mr. Cobden found it so difficult to work with the Irish members 
of his day, is it quite fair for the Party which claims to represent 
the traditions of Mr. Cobden to make it the corner stone of its 
policy to thrust an unwilling body of fellow-citizens under the domi- 
nation of the successors of the Repealers and the ‘‘ Brass Band,” 
and to brand as rebels and incendiaries those who would refuse to 
accept as the voice of England a bare party vote reinforced by men 
who are judging in their own cause. 

This is the appeal that Ulster makes to England. At any rate, 
it can no longer be said that the situation and its results are not 
made clear. Those who do not see the consequences of casting a 
firebrand into a powder magazine will be those who refuse to see. 
Ulster will not accept what Mr. Gladstone calls a policy—what 
others call a cowardly surrender to the forces of ‘‘ rapine and dis- 
memberment”. It is not, as Mr. Morley says, fear that inspires 
the leaders of the Convention: it is not merely pride: it is, above 
and before all, distrust. They distrust the English statesmen 
who declared they ‘‘ would not be bullied” into surrender, and 
surrendered while their valiant words were still in our ears. They 
distrust the men who for five years clamorously applauded resist- 
ance to the law, and a cold-blooded and relentless social tyranny, so 
long as these could be used as weapons against a Unionist Govern- 
ment, but who now cry out with horror at a Declaration of 
Rights which includes the contingency of resistance to a still 
unpassed law of doubtful Constitutional validity. They distrust 
the vast mass of illiterate peasants to whom, as Archbishop Walsh 
says, the offer of compulsory education is an “‘ insult,’ but who, vote 
for vote, would have an‘ equal share with the merchant and the 
skilled artizan in shaping the commercial destinies of Ulster. 
They distrust the men whose brethren have made New York a 
reproach among civilized communities, a byword for corruption 
and municipal mal-government. They distrust the men who 
beslavered their leader with fulsome and servile flattery one 
day, and on the next abused him in language which decent news- 
papers refused to print. They distrust the men whose gospel it is 
that to love Ireland we must hate England. Is it strange that in 
answer to the claim of one section of Irishmen to overlordship and 
domination throughout the whole island, the answer of Ulster 


should be, clear, definite, precise, “‘ We will not have these men to 
rule over us.” 
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Most English towns of more than twenty or thirty thousand 
inhabitants present a social phenomenon which, according to our 
respective temperaments and views of life, we may represent either 
as the wildest of paradoxes or as absolutely the most natural thing 
in the world. I refer to the aggregation in the same district, and 
often in the same street, of persons engaged in the practice of 
the same trade or profession. To some observers it will seem to 
be a supremely politic step on the part of these persons to 
associate in the public mind a particular neighbourhood with the 
particular public need which they supply; for so shall they all, 
collectively and individually, have a better chance to live and 
thrive. Others argue that, as the needs in question must be 
satisfied somehow or other, their fellow-citizens would in any case 
manage to find them out, and that the custom of herding together 
operates to submerge Merit beneath the flood of Mediocrity, 
and wantonly exasperates the stress of competition. To which the 
former perhaps reply that people in all trades and professions must 
be presumed to know their own business best; thereby provoking the 
rejoinder that guilds, crafts, and ‘‘ mysteries”’ of all kinds have 
ever predisposed their members and initiates to many sorts of 
professional superstitions. 

It is a pretty dispute, capable of indefinite extension on its 
theoretical side; but practically, of course, the victory is with 
those who find the custom in question natural and sensible. For it 
is decidedly on the increase in most cities, and it is at least a con- 
venience to the student of manners and social life, as supplying 
him with a rough but handy measure of the growth of industries. 
Especially is it so in the case of one particular industry, which, 
being still more or less of a nomadic and irregular character (if I 
may humbly venture to risk the displeasure of its ‘‘ society ”’ 
members by saying so), is not so easily traced through its stages 
of development as some others are. There is a certain street of 
transpontine London which is to the players what they themselves, 
according to the greatest of all players, are to the world. It is the 
abstract and brief chronicle of “the time” they happen to be 
having ; and no one who passes along it at certain hours of the 
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day, on certain mysteriously determined days of the week, can 
doubt that they are having a very “ good time” indeed. The 
business of the “‘ dramatic, musical, and variety agent ’’ appears of 
late years to have been undergoing a double process of expansion ; 
and one has to multiply a large increase in the number of these 
brokers in histrionics by a still larger increase in the numbers of 
their respective clientéles in order to arrive even at a rough estimate 
of the length to which this process has already gone. A street once 
only sparsely dotted here and there with these establishments is 
now thick with them, and during the appointed hours of the 
mysteriously determined days the pavement is black with the 
multitude of their close-shaven customers. If dignity and 
importance were measured for the “ dramatic and variety agent,” 
as for the Roman patrician, by his turba clientium, the street would 
be one of the most aristocratic in London. Under the different 
conditions of patronatus and clientela which obtain in this case, it is 
just a little dingy; and the whole scene suggests rather an excess of 
wards in want of guardians. 

Nevertheless, in this as in other cases, an existing overflow of 
supply in any labour market affords a pretty sure indication either 
of a recent growth of the demand or of a recent improvement in 
the conditions and attractions of the industry. Both these causes 
have no doubt been at work in this instance. The theatrical 
business has undergone an immense development of late years ; 
and concurrently therewith, if not consequently thereupon, the 
profits of those engaged in the business, whether as managers or as 
actors, have greatly increased. If all the blue-cheeked applicants 
will not get engagements, most of them probably will. The 
Londoner who gazes aghast at their multitude, and thinks it im- 
possible that there can be an opening for a fraction of them, even in 
the ever-multiplying theatres and music-halls of the metropolis, 
forgets that ‘‘there is a world elsewhere.” It does not occur to 
him that play-houses have been springing up in every provincial 
town, large or small, in England for almost as long a time as 
they have been pullulating in London; and that, now the days of 
the ‘‘ stock company” are over, London has become the great 
histrionic entrepot—the Exchange of actors, the clearing house of 
comiques for the whole country. 

No: it is not difficult to believe, upon a little further reflection, 
that the “‘ glut of the market ’’ may not be so serious as it looks, 
and that the disappointed air of many of the applicants, their air 
as of rejected ‘‘ dockers,” may be to some extent deceptive. But 
then, again, you remember that the unemployed actor or comic 
singer who thus puts himself in evidence after this fashion—that 
is to say, in groups on the kerbstone—is typical of only one class in 
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his profession ; that there is a large body of actual or aspiring 
players who transact business with the dramatic middleman in a 
more private manner ; and finally that the actress of nearly all 
ranks is almost or altogether unrepresented in the crowd. So that 
you find yourself compelled to make (so to speak) a mental addition 
of the advertisements in the Era to the numbers of the crowd before 
you, in order to get some general idea of the conditions of supply and 
demand in the theatrical profession. And probably, unless you 
are a born statistician (for I cannot believe with Mr. Goschen that 
this affliction is ever other than congenital, or that it is possible to 
fall a victim to it through mere dabbling in figures), you will 
find it easier to dispose of the matter with the cheerful generality 
that there are more theatres than ever, and that there is no 
end to the rush of people of all sorts and conditions on to the 
stage. 

But, as it is possible to become a philosopher, if not a statistician, 
by habit—curiosity, indeed, being the mother of philosophy, but 
never having contributed in any way to the birth of arithmetic— 
you may then begin to ask yourself why this rush to the stage, and 
what should be thought of it as a phenomenon of social life. 
For the contemporary theatre presents itself to the philosophi- 
cal mind in so many aspects that one might almost exhaust upon 
it the elder Mr. Shandy’s catalogue of thought-stimulating 
questions on the subject of the ‘‘ white bear.” Indeed, the only 
two of that philosopher’s inquiries which it would be useless to put 
to ourselves in connection with the theatre occur at the very end 
of the series. ‘‘ Is the white bear worth seeing? Is there no sin 
in it?” It is too late in these days to ask the question whether 
theatrical entertainments are worth seeing, or whether they are 
sinful. The public have already answered on both points by 
overwhelming majorities. The number of people who think it 
worth while to go to the theatre—to whom, indeed, the theatre is 
the chief amusement of life—has vastly increased; while the 
number of those who regard it with the old-fashioned religious 
horror of the Puritan is dwindling every day. Even the most 
rapid glances ‘‘ under the clock”’ of the newspapers, and the most 
cursory of comparisons between the announcements of that 
column and those which it contained a score of years ago, would 
suffice to show what a change has come about in the former of 
these respects; while the enormously increased popularity of 
matinées is eloquent of the increasing prevalence of that mild 
dissipation of the serious—the theatrical entertainment which is 
over by tea-time. No wonder, when the love and the toleration of 
perhaps the most universally attractive of human pleasures has 
thus grown apace—no wonder that the most fascinating, and now- 
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adays not the least respectable, of the pleasure-providing industries 
should have proportionately increased. 

It is, of course, needless to say that, being what we are, we have 
not become frankly frivolous like our nearest neighbours. We 
should be uneasy, indeed, if the change to which I have referred 
could not be represented as making for culture as well as for 
amusement, for the ‘‘ higher seriousness ’’ no less than for levity. 
Hence the growth of the theatre, like the multiplication of Board 
Schools turning out their Sixth Standard scholars by the yearly 
80,000, is acclaimed by the virtuous as a signal proof of the 
intellectualization of our people. What these two phenomena really 
mean is that a much enlarged proportion of them have learnt 
new and less robustious ways of amusing themselves. And a 
very good thing to mean, too; that I do not for a moment deny. 
Only let us, for the sake of clearness, distinguish. 

Do not let us infer from the augmented importance of our 
Lyceums and Haymarkets, the enhanced dignity of our Irvings 
and Trees, that the growth of the theatre tends, except in a very 
minor degree, to the promotion of thought, culture, and dramatic 
‘high art.’”’ It gratifies some enthusiasts to think so, justas it pleases 
them to imagine the whole yearly yield of the 80,000 ‘‘ passed ” 
Board School boys giving their nights and days to one or other 
of the Hundred Best Books. As a matter of’ fact, they give their 
days to Tit-Bits, and their nights to an endeavour to win a £100-a- 
year house by fitting some imbecile conundrum with its least 
idiotic answer. And as the popularity of the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius among the 80,000 is to the popularity among 
them of the penny novelette, so are the attractions of Henry VIII. 
and Hamlet to those of Cinder Ellen and “ Ta-ra-ra boom-de-ay.” 

The condition of the stage can alway be best ascertained by 
studying the statistics of the stage-struck. ‘‘ Stage-stroke” (if I 
may coin a word in strictest conformity with etymological analogy) 
is as well known an affliction as sun-stroke, though, its conse- 
quences being usually (not always) less serious, it has not received 
the same amount of scientific investigation. Its affinities, indeed, 
are rather with a malady of another, and perhaps somewhat legen- 
dary, order, due to the influence of a less potent heavenly body. To 
axpose one’s face and head during sleep to the action of the lunar 
rays is said to produce certain physical results which are also to be 
observed in a moral and figurative form among the stage-struck, 
who as a rule resemble the moon-struck in suffering from “ swelled 
head.” Their complaint, as has been said, is quite a well-known one, 
and may have existed in the days of Roscius himself. That eminent 
actor’s performances, and the applause which they won for him, 
may have produced the same disturbing effect on the young Roman 
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shopman or lawyer’s clerk—Cicero’s own, perhaps—as the histrionic 
powers and fame of our leading actors do upon the like class of their 
admirers among ourselves. In later times, at any rate, we know 
that stage-stroke was common enough ; and itis at the present 
moment, as for some ten or a dozen years past it has been, singu- 
larly rife in this country. It may be doubted, indeed, whether it 
has ever before raged with so much violence through every class of 
the community as it does at present. Few are too high, and, as 
has recently been demonstrated, hardly any too low, to escape the 
infection. The “society ”’ actor, the young man who is “‘ quite a 
gentleman, you know,” doth more and more abound, as also does 
the young woman ‘‘ who is so well-connected and all that sort of 
thing,” and whose parents do not quite know whether to be shocked 
at her craze or to share it. These types are unquestionably multi- 
plying, as, in fact, they have been for a decade and more, at a great 
rate, having steadily kept pace with the growth of the theatres 
during the period in question. 

The maiden of unbashful eighteen takes the complaint, it must 
be admitted, in an acuter form than the undergraduate or the 
young man in the City; in so far, at any rate, as the severity of 
the patient’s mania may be measured by the magnitude of his or 
her delusions. For the youth’s ambition does not usually soar 
higher than the level of the successful jeune premier. He has seen 
Mr. Herbert This or Mr. Cecil That win warm applause for the 
gentlemanly ease with which he bears himself in a cup-and-saucer 
part; and an et ego in Arcadié vixi rises at once to his lips. ‘‘ I too 
am not unacquainted with five-o-clock teas; I too possess the 
manners of the drawing-room, and can display a trouser obtrusively 
creased down the middle of the leg with the best of them. Nothing 
lacks but that a manager should engage me for a cup-and-saucer 
part in a cup-and-saucer play, and I on my part will engage to 
walk through it with all the grace of Mr. Herbert This, all the 
aplomb of Mr. Cecil That.”” He is wrong, that aspiring under- 
graduate ; he is mistaken, that ambitious young man in the City ; 
he will learn in due time that the professional problem even of the 
“‘ walking gentleman” is not to be solved like the logical crux of 
Achilles and the Tortoise, simply ambulando—that for the efficient 
doing of this also an art of a kind is necessary, and that to go on 
the stage and merely “‘ be yourself” is a good deal more difficult 
than it looks. But the ambition of these two stage-stricken ones 
is, at any rate, less o’erleaping than that of their stage-struck 
sister. They covet a form of dramatic success which in process of 
time and with sufficient patience they will, or may, achieve: whereas 
she is not—or, at least, in the earlier stages of the present epi- 
demic of stage-stroke she was not—satisfied with any such modest 
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triumph as this. It was not the honours of the drawing-room 
grande dame that the maiden of unbashful eighteen was wont to 
sigh for ; but those of the heroines of the classic, the poetic, or, at 
the very least, of the “‘ strong modern” drama. She “ saw herself” 
at once in an “ Ellen Terry part,” or appearing before the curtain 
to be overwhelmed with plaudits and bouquets for her impersona- 
tion of one of the characters associated with the name of Madame 
Bernhardt. With absolutely no natural gifts but those of (per- 
haps, but by no means certainly) a pretty face, or a graceful figure ; 
without power of voice, or impressiveness of presence, or even 
mimetic faculty; wholly untrained in the arts of elocution, pose, and 
gesture ; unfamiliar, in short, not merely with the higher mys- 
teries, but with the very alphabet and grammar of the dramatic 
language—the stage-struck young woman of a few years ago was 
in many cases possessed with the delusion that nature had destined 
her for a brilliant career in the highest walks of the drama; and, 
bitten by the estrus of this unhappy frenzy, she was driven, a ridi- 
culous rather than pathetic lo, from manager to manager and 
agent to agent in the vain hope of appeasing the intolerable smart 
of their unsatisfied vanity. Critic after critic has been importuned 
by these ladies and their partial friends to bring their neglected 
merits to the notice of the public; dramatist after dramatist has 
been entreated to attempt the conjuring trick of writing a part for 
them in which they should be able to display their imaginary 
histrionic powers. And if occasionally dramatist and critic have 
succeeded in enabling one or two of them to show that they possess 
some germs of artistic promise, they have at the same time demon- 
strated that a far longer process of cultivation is needed than most 
of them are willing to undergo ere promise can possibly ripen into 
performance. 

This breed of “vaulting” amateurs still flourishes no doubt 
among our high-school girls of the more prosperous classes ; but 
another variety has now sprung up in the same social grade, 
with ambitions of a less serious order. This kind owes its origin 
to the spread of the lighter order of theatrical entertain- 
ments, a cause which seems also to have been operating as po- 
tently in a very different class of society. The enthusiasm of a 
common ambition appears nowadays to be uniting mistresses and 
maids in hitherto unsuspected sympathy ; and the “sacred lamp 
of burlesque” is recruiting its choir of vestals from the drawing- 
room and the servants’ hall alike. No wonder that the enter- 
prising inhabitants of the Street of the Agents seem, from all out- 
ward signs, to be doing better and better business every day, or even 
that some of them, as one gathers from occasional scandals in 
the police-courts, should now and then mistake the character of 
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the temple in which they are supposed to minister. Venus, one 
need hardly say, has no connection—or, at least, no necessary con- 
nection—with either Thalia or Terpsichore; but the Pagan Pan- 
theon is confusing, and a “ variety agent’ doing business in the 
neighbourhood of the Waterloo Road may be excused for now 
and then getting his divinities a little mixed. 

Such solecisms, moreover, are not of frequent occurrence ; and in 
the majority of cases the engagement broker is an “honest broker,”’ 
who deals fairly alike with the countess and with the kitchen- 
maid. That extremes should so affectionately meet as to enable 
him to draw his clients from both these classes is the really interest- 
ing feature of the case. The touch of nature which creates kinship 
between them in this matter might prove an instructive subject of 
investigation ; though at the first blush of the thing—if that 
metaphor is not an inappropriate one—inquiry seems likely to 
reveal to us the bond of union in a primary, universal, and very 
well-known ingredient of the feminine nature. Still, for this as 
for most other human actions we may expect to find a mixture of 
causes ; and it is probable that the motive which impels Mary Jane 
to the stage is more complex in character than the impulse acting 
upon her mistress. Mary Jane, she too, has her frequent oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the ritual of song and dance which is 
performed around the sacred lamp above referred to; and, the 
promptings of female vanity apart, it is not unnatural that from 
the merely material and business point of view she should regard 
the lot of its priestesses with an envy which yet does not exclude 
hope. In many cases she cannot but be conscious that the capering 
and posturing damsels in velvet trunk hose and pink silk continua- 
tions have few apparent advantages either in art or nature over 
herself. Her voice is very likely as good; it is not absolutely 
inconceivable that she may sing as well as they; her mastery of 
the aspirate is not any more uncertain ; and in the privacy of her 
bedroom she can satisfy herself that as regards the more important 
point of physique her qualifications are not unduly slender, as 
compared with theirs. Which things being apparent to her, she 
might with even less than her fair share of feminine vanity ex- 
change, without royal license, the name of Mary Jane Perkins for 
that of Gladys Vane, and put herself in communication with the 
variety agent forthwith. There can at least be no doubt that it © 
pays better to minister to the sacred lamp than to the kitchen 
range, and Mary Jane may excusably aspire to association with a 
cult in which the priestesses who serve the altar not only live by 
the altar but are often enabled to keep a brougham. 

Above-stairs there is no excuse of this kind to be urged; or, at 
any rate, not so often or to the same extent. Here the temptation 
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of ‘‘from ten to fifty pounds a week”’ is, at least in most cases, 
not so strong, and the less sordid motives which impel the 
drawing-room into rivalry with the kitchen have, therefore, to be 
proportionately keener. By as much as the maid’s cupidity is 
greater than that of the mistress, by so much must the mistress’s 
vanity be greater than that of the maid. Cupidity, indeed, does 
not just yet come into the question at all, for no grande dame de 
par le monde has hitherto, I believe, gone so far as to accept a 
regular engagement. She is at present content to exhibit her 
powers as burlesque vocalist and dancer in the tantalizing semi- 
seclusion of a matinée, or, at the utmost, to appear for ‘‘ one night 
only,’—of course, in the sacred cause of charity, which nowadays 
operates not only to the covering of sins but to the unveiling of 
graces. But the stage to which she at present confines herself is 
obviously only a transition stage. The grande dame de par le 
monde is simply ‘‘ standing with reluctant feet”’ (clad in blue satin 
boots) where ‘‘ the brook ‘of amateurism meets’ the river” of 
professional art ; and if the rush of kitchen-maids continues she will 
undoubtedly take the plunge. 

But will it continue? And, if so, will it, as is the way of such 
movements, abhorrent as a rule of the equable, gain volume and 
momentum as time goes on? Will more Mary Janes and ’Lizas 
blossom yearly into Gladyses and Gwendolens ? and will the sleep of 
more and yet more “‘ society ladies” be broken by a consuming envy 
of some fashionable sister’s succés fou in the ‘‘ Skirt Dance,” and of 
the honorific full-page woodcut which it earned for her in some 
journal devoted to the interests of her sex? One cannot con- 
fidently say. Crazes of this kind sometimes disappear as suddenly 
as they sprang up and spread; and prophecy on such a matter 
would be hazardous. But whether the predisposing cause of the 
mania—whether the spreading and heightening passion for a 
lighter and ever lighter kind of theatrical entertainment—is likely 
to gain or lose in influence over public manners is a question on 
which there are more definite data for speculation. If the people 
were left to themselves there would, of course, be but one possible 
answer to it. In all ages and countries the impulse of the mass of 
mankind, if allowed free play, is towards the purely (in the sense, 
of course, of the “‘ merely,” the “‘ unmixedly’’) pleasurable. It im- 
pels them in this direction with no hostility to, but with an absolute 
disregard of, moral considerations, whether deriving from intui- 
tional or utilitarian ethics ; and its end of pleasure, when attained, 
is simply justified of itself, the question whether it happens to be 
sensuous or spiritual, physical, moral, or mental, gross or ethereal, 
low or high, being regarded as a sheer irrelevance. There is no 
prejudice against what are called the ‘‘ the higher ” as distinguished 
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from ‘the lower” forms of popular amusement; but, inasmuch as 
the mass of mankind are more responsive to the appeals of the 
senses than to those of the spirit, and are more readily diverted by 
jests of the frivolous and foolish order than by any other kind, it 
would be enough to predict that, if the people were left to them- 
selves, the existing characteristics of popular theatrical entertain- 
ment would tend to become more marked than ever. 

But what gives interest to speculation on its future is that nowa- 
days the people never are left to themselves, and that in London at 
this very moment they are an object of solicitude on the part of 
two distinct sections of the Great Progressive Party, which are 
each of them bent on doing good to them in different, and, as I 
think it must prove, in mutually repugnant ways. Whether of 
these twain is to have its will of us in the matter of our public 
shows? And which of them—supposing that accommodation be, 
as it will probably turn out to be, impossible between them,—is to 
have its way over the other ? When the “ toiling millions of this vast 
metropolis” (to us a favourite phrase of one party) are placed in 
possession of all those blessings from which they have been 
hitherto excluded only by a selfish minority ; when they have been 
provided with free water, free gas, free electricity, free locomotion, 
free kiosks and coffee-palaces, and a few other such aids to the 
“humane life” as a paternal Council will be able to furnish at no 
cost to anybody but the ratepayers, we shall be face to face with 
the question of ‘‘ free amusements.’”” And when we are face to 
face with this question, then also will the party of Prurient Prudery 
be face to face with the party of Gratuitous Games. Neither of 
these two is like to be in a yielding mood; for the horn of both 
has been exalted by the late County Council Election, and, if votes 
are to decide the point, it is certainly open to the former party to 
maintain that the municipal electorate is quite as Pruriently 
Prudish as it is Gratuitous Game-loving. That electorate, it may 
be said, seems just as determined that theatrical and musical 
entertainments should not be ‘ free,” in one sense, as that they and 
everything else which the toiling millions would like to have should 
be free in another. Even the staunchest partisan of Mr. Charles 
Harrison can point to no larger majorities than have carried the 
elections of the leading Prudes. North Islington returned the 
censor of the profligate puppet, the corrector of the dissolute © 
doll, the chastener of the meretricious marionette, by some seven 
hundred more votes than he received in 1889; and, were it not 
that the phrase might call a blush to his cheek, one might say of 
Mr. MacDougall that he literally ‘romped in” for Poplar. 

What will be the result of a collison between these two parties, 
each equally confident in itself, and equally fortified by the support 
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of its constituencies? Will their forces clash together in a great 
conciliar Battle of Armageddon? Or will they arrange a com- 
promise whereby the Prurient Prudes will withdraw their 
opposition to the Gratuitous Games on condition that the games, 
whether gratuitous or otherwise, shall be consistently dull ? 

For my part, although I would not be understood to prophesy, 
I believe the latter hypothesis to be much the less probable. I 
believe it will prove that the success of the Puritanical faction in 
the recent election is more apparent than real; that its leaders 
have won in the capacity of Progressives, and not in the character of 
Prudes; and thatif the great Battle of Armageddon ever takes place 
it is not the Prudes who will win it. Their attempted censorship 
of public amusements has failed to excite popular irritation 
against them only because it has so far only infinitesimally 
interfered with the popular pleasure. With the exception of here 
and there a sailor’s gaff at the East End, the places of entertain- 
ment into which they have pried, and the proprietors of which 
they have more or less unnecessarily harassed, have been hardly of 
the “popular” class. If once they were to render themselves 
seriously obnoxious to the “‘masses” in their crusade against 
“impropriety,” the next election would in all probability tell a 


very different tale. We might have to write then of their revered 
leader ,— 


** Sed periit postquam cerdonibus esse timendus Czperat.” 
and a profane parodist might be inspired to end the line with,— 
“hoc pepulit Poplari e sede M—cd—g—Il.” 


No: I believe, myself, that in respect of our theatrical enter- 
tainments and of the amount of what is humorously called the 
element of ‘‘ irresponsible’? gaiety which the playgoer will stand, 
we shall go from strength to strength. And, since the increasing 
prevalence of the malady of ‘‘stage-stroke” has undoubtedly 
kept pace with the growth in “irresponsibility,” there seems to 
me to be every probability that it will become endemic, and that we 


- Shall have to make a certain annual allowance for its ravages 


among all classes of society. 
H. D. Tran. 
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THE DUTCH PEASANTRY. 


A BEING more conservative than the ordinary Dutch peasant can 
scarcely be found anywhere in Europe. This old-fashioned person 
is not, as a rule, burdened with political theories. Yet he has an 
important share in local government. He is free from the noisy 
self-assertion of the newly-fledged politician, and makes use of his 
rights simply as a matter of course. As Village Councils constitute 
one of the topics of the day, it may interest the English reader to 
hear what manner of man the Dutch peasant is, and how he acts 
his part on the modest stage of village politics. It may be best to 
begin with a slight sketch of peasant life. What I shall have to 
say will refer mainly to the central provinces of South Holland and 
Utrecht, and, less directly, to those of Zealand (in the south) and 
Gelderland (in the east). In the other provinces the situation is, in 
many respects, widely different. 

The majority of the farmers of South Holland and Utrecht are 
tenants. Many of the farms have been held by the same families 
for generations. The law of the sub-division of property (the same 
as in France) has not affected the peasantry as much as one would 
suppose. The son who, either as owner or as tenant, has the family 
farm for his share of the paternal inheritance gives an equivalent 
in money to his brothers and sisters, or else a share in the profits. 

In the opinion of an expert, tenant-farmers are better off than 
peasant proprietors. The same authority considers that a small 
farm can be managed more profitably than a comparatively large 
one (leaving the very large ones out of the question). The small 
farmer has the capital necessary for working a farm of 30 
“hectares” (223 acres) with profit. Even 20 hectares” is 
preferable to 60. More land entails more working expenses than 
can be properly met. 

The small farmer works on old-fashioned principles, and knows > 
little of ‘‘ scientific farming.” He is inclined to be sceptical about 
modern improvements, and has a low opinion of the doctrines 
propounded by the black-coated theorists from the ‘ Agricultural 
College” who lecture throughout the country. On the other hand, 
he is thoroughly hard-working and thrifty ; his wife is no less so. 
He has none of the wants which usually accompany a higher culture. 
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In fact, he lives much as the better-class labourer does. It is 
difficult for the outsider to realize the social gulf that yawns 
between them. For, although the gulf is sometimes crossed, as a 
rule, woe-betide the labourer who dares to aspire to the hand of a 
farmer’s daughter, or the farmer’s son who would fetch his bride 
from the neighbouring cottage. Yet, in outward appearance there 
is not much difference between them. They wear dresses of the 
same kind: only the close observer will detect that the farmer’s 
Sunday coat is a trifle less shiny than that of the labourer, and 
that his wife’s cap is of real lace, and her best apron a black silk 
one, while the humbler woman is content with imitation lace and a 
checked cotton apron. Both women claim no higher title than 
that of “‘ vrouw ” (the German “frau,” in Holland given only to 
women of the lower orders) ; the hands of both are red with honest 
labour, and in education and refinement they are quite on a par. 
As regards character, most people, I think, would give the palm to 
the labouring class. The farmer is too often consumed by the love 
of money, and, consequently, hard and grasping. The labourer is 
not tempted in the same way. He can seldom make money, and 
must be content with his wages. On his lower scuie of the social 
ladder there are more opportunities for the interchange of friendly 
offices, which foster a spirit of kindness that raises and softens the 
character. 

The manners of both classes are awkward, gruff, and unpre- 
possessing. All that can be said in the people’s favour is that they 
are free from servility and insincerity. This unattractive exterior 
often hides true respect and attachment. Simple and unsophisti- 
cated as they are, they still acknowledge the rule of a Mrs. Grundy, 
and obey her unwritten laws. For example, whilst the lower 
orders in the towns seldom wear mourning, the poorest labourer 
puts his family into black after a death. It is true that the dyeing- 
pot has something to do with this transformation of the family 
wardrobe. 

The staple food of both classes is bread, cheese, vegetables, 
potatoes, and salted pork. The labourer fattens and kills one or 
two pigs every year; the farmer a few more, according to the size 
of his establishment. The farmer, usually, once a year cures the 
meat of one or two cows for his own use. The labourer grows his 
own vegetables in the small plot of ground that he always rents. 
The women of the family generally have the care of this; and, 
except in haymaking time, it is all the field labour that is usually 
done by them in the provinces of which we speak, in the greatest 
part of which the wages of a farm labourer are about 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
a day at ordinary times, and 3s. 4d. in haymaking. This is in the 
rich clay-soil districts. In other parts of the country the rate of 
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wages is much lower—about 1s. a day in the summer, and 8d. or 
10d. in winter ;—but living is cheaper and rents are lower there. 
The women in these districts do more field work, much to the 
detriment of their homes and families. 

Of course, there is a great difference between the farmhouse 
and the cottage. In the prosperous districts, however, both are 
models of order and cleanliness. There are two kinds of farm- 
houses—the new, which, seen from the front, resembles an ordinary 
dwelling-house in the country towns, and is gaudy with fresh paint 
and red tiles ; and the old, with its gabled and thatched roof, which 
time has mellowed into a fit subject for the painter’s brush. 

The old farmhouse usually consists of a kitchen, a large living- 
room, a cheese-room, a dairy, two small bedrooms in the garret 
and at the back (forming part of the main building), the big cow- 
stable with its huge loft, and a wide space in the middle, where 
threshing and winnowing are still done in primitive fashion. Hay- 
ricks with movable roofs on four poles, various barns or sheds, and 
an outside kitchen, called the ‘‘ baking-house,’’ where the rough 
work is done (food cooked for the cattle, &c.), surround the main 
building. 

The ‘‘ baking-house ” is often used as living-room in summer, 
and is more cheerful than the solemn apartment into which the 
visitor is invariably ushered. A wide chimney lined with tiles 
stretches nearly across one side of this room ; but the open fire on the 
hearth has long ago disappeared and given place to an ugly stove. 
Quaint brass fire-irons hang behind it, and on either side is an 
armchair, differing from its humbler brethren only in the possession 
of wooden arms. If there is a baby in the family it is likely to 
be reposing in a cradle with green baize curtains as near as possible 
to the fireplace, in defiance of all laws of health. Two or three 
large cupboards, sometimes handsomely carved, always kept well 
polished, stand against the whitewashed walls. One of them 
generally has glass doors in the upper part; and on its shelves the 
family china—often of great value—is exposed to view. Unfortu- 
nately, these heirlooms in old families have been largely bought up 
by enterprising Jews. Sometimes, however, sentiment has proved 
stronger than the love of money, and the farmer has not parted 
with his family possessions. In a corner of the room a chintz 
curtain, or sometimes a double door, shows where the big press- 
bed is—an institution of pre-hygienic times which, to the peasant 
mind, has no inconveniences whatever. In the middle of the room 
a table stands on a carpet; and, as people take off their shoes at the 
door and go about in their thick woollen stockings, neither it nor 
the painted floor ever show signs of mud. Another table stands 
near one of the windows, of which there are two or three. The 
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linen blinds so closely meet the spotless muslin curtains, which are 
drawn stiffly across the lower panes on two horizontal sticks, that 
a stray sunbeam can hardly make its way into the room, even if 
it has been able to struggle through the thick branches of the 
clipt limetrees that adorn the front of the house. On one of the 
tables a tray stands, with a hospitable array of cups and saucers, 
teapot, &c., and is protected from the dust by a crochet or muslin 
cover. The huge family Bible, with its big brass clasps, has an 
honourable place, often on a stand by itself. Rough woodcuts or 
cheap prints, and a group of family photographs, which do not 
flatter the originals, are hung on the walls. The framed and 
glazed sampler, worked in wools by the farmer’s wife in her 
young days, usually makes a “‘dessus de porte.” The alphabet 
is the principal part of this extraordinary work of art; but it bears 
various other figures, which, on patient investigation, appear to 
have some resemblance to certain birds and flowers. 

The life which is led by the inmates of these unpretending dwel- 
lings is one of much work and little, if any, play. It is difficult to 
say whether the austerity of the greatest part of the community in 
Protestant districts is a result of the lamentable coarseness 
exhibited in the amusements of its gayer members on such occa- 
sions as the annual fair, or “‘ kermis,” still held in some country 
towns, or whether the latter is a reaction against the former. It 
is a fact that both extremes are found among the peasantry, almost 
to the exclusion of more healthy views of this side of life. 

The prose of this dull existence is often relieved by family affec- 
tions. Some of the peasants, indeed, seem to be devoid of much 
feeling, and one is sometimes tempted to ask which are more 
important in their eyes—the cattle that bring in money, or the 
children that, at first, only bring expense.* But pretty pictures of 
bright domestic happiness, and, as their sad counterpart, instances 
of heartrending grief after bereavement, are numerous enough to 
refute a general charge of callousness. 

No class of people in whose lives religion holds so much place as 
it undoubtedly does in those of the Dutch peasantry is utterly 
commonplace and uninteresting. The Roman Catholics, who are a 
large minority, are generally strict in their religious observances; 
while the Protestants are distinguished by an intensely theological 
bias. It is, perhaps, the strongest point of contrast between them 
and the rest of the world that they are as eager about subtle 


* A curious instance of short-lived grief in a bereaved person, very quaintly 
expressed, was given by a farmer when visited by a gentleman a few hours 
after the death of (I believe) his wife. On the gentleman condoling with him 
on his loss, the man answered: “ Indeed, sir, it was a very heavy blow; but it 
is beginning to wear off’! 
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points of divinity as men were two or three centuries ago. They 
often, in their intense earnestness and intolerance, remind one of 
Cromwell’s Roundheads,* or of the characters in Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s New England stories. 

Minds of this type are scarcely likely to be open to the various 
influences that are so busily at work elsewhere to make people 
restless and discontented. On the whole, the rural population is 
still in the happy condition (described by the English Catechism) 
of people who “ learn and labour truly to get their own living, and 
to do their duty in that state of life into which it hath pleased God 
to call them.” In by far the greatest part of the Netherlands 
there is not the faintest trace among the peasantry of that class- 
hatred which a recent writert in the Nineteenth Century notices in 
the ‘‘ Hodge ”’ of Berkshire. Social agitators cannot get a hearing 
among them. Only the other day we were told of a party of these 
mischievous busybodies being refused drink and expelled from the 
premises by the owner of a publichouse (a woman) not far from 
the Hague. 

Still, a peaceful tendency to seek a higher place in the social 
scale is not quite absent in the country, especially among the 
‘“‘aristocracy”’ in the village (as Mrs. Batson calls them), the 
carpenter, the mason, the house-painter, and the village trades- 
people. The daughters often think themselves ‘“‘ too good” for 
domestic service and become schoolmistresses if they can qualify 
themselves. 

This class tends to migrate to the towns. There is less work 
for them than there used to be in the country, since so many small 
gentlefolk who used to live in or near the villages have gone to 
towns, attracted by educational and other advantages. Also, there 
used to be flourishing boarding-schools in many villages, and these 
have been swept away by the cheap “‘ higher schools” established 
by Government. Migration to towns has not yet taken very 
serious proportions; and the nucleus remains—the steady, indus- 
trious, conservative, loyal population, which is a source of strength 
and stability to the country. 

The lot of the peasantry is certainly happier than that of the work- 
ing-classes in the towns. At least, in the central provinces there is 

*It appears to me that a Roundhead would have made much the same 
appeal to Scripture to justify an act of his as that of a Dutchman of the peasant 
class on a certain occasion. The worthy man, a head gardener, had scarcely 
laid to rest his first wife, a terrible shrew, whose voice was heard all day long 
from his master’s house scolding her poor maidservant, when he came to 
announce his intention of shortly marrying again (this time a farmer’s widow), 


adding : ‘Scripture says you may marry again, but says nothing about the 
time!” 


t “Hodge at Home.” By Mrs. Stephen Batson. January 7, 1892, 
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little poverty among them. Drunkenness, the cause of so much 
want in the towns, is comparatively rare in the country. By 
thrift and good management the labourer, especially if he have a 
capable wife, can get on fairly well. Instead of living from hand to 
mouth, he has his comfortable provisions of pork and potatoes, and, 
in winter, of salted vegetables, and firewood to fall back upon. Old 
age is the most trying time. It is seldom the labourer can make 
sufficient, if any, provision for the days of failing strength. Still, 
the growing practice of putting money into the Post Office Savings 
Banks proves that there are those who lay by for an evil day. It 
is usual to belong to a “‘ burial fund,’’ for it is considered a dire 
disgrace to be buried by the parish. The aged labourer gets regular 
outdoor relief from the parish. If he can live with a married son 
or daughter, his declining years may be very comfortable. Often, 
however, he is boarded by the parish at a stranger's house for a 
small sum. His lot depends on the character of its inmates, and 
it is often wretched. I knew a woman who was a martyr to 
rheumatism. The neighbours considered her sufferings to be a 
‘‘judgment”’ for her cruel treatment of an old pauper who had 
been confided to her care. 

It is necessary to repeat that all these remarks refer mainly to 
the central provinces. In the north, farming is on a larger scale. 
More use is made of machinery, and the farmers are better edu- 
cated, and often very wealthy. 

In Friesland, certain causes—such as the increasing number of 
absentee landlords—have produced great distress among the 
labouring classes, especially in the “ peat districts.” Indeed, 
that province has of late been frequently called ‘‘ our Ireland.” 
There is considerable emigration to America and elsewhere from 
this and the adjoining provinces. Social agitators have been 
busily at work, and have been successful in the endeavour to sow 
seeds of discontent and rebellion. 

Several years of extraordinary prosperity (1876-85) were followed 
by a period of agricultural depression. The last two years have 
been more favourable, and a competent judge recently gave it as 
his opinion that farmers had at present little cause to indulge in 
grumbling. 

It now remains to be seen how these people manage their local 
affairs. The country is divided into “‘ communities” (French, 
‘communes ”’); each town forms a single and separate ‘‘ com- 
mune.” The size of the country “communes” is unequal. Some- 
times iwo or three villages, if near each other, form one of these 
parishes ; more often each village is the centre of a parish. The 
head of the parish is the burgomaster (mayor), who is named by 
the Crown, but draws his salary from the village budget. He is 
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often a resident country gentleman, who is glad of the additional 
influence and authority which the office bestows. Sometimes a 
superior farmer fills it. The post is much coveted by not over- 
ambitious university men with some private means, who are satis- 
fied with a modest but not unimportant sphere of action. It is 
sometimes a stepping-stone to a seat in the Provincial States or in 
Parliament. 

The burgomaster presides over the town or village Council, but 
has no vote unless he be elected a member of that body. The 
electors are all the male inhabitants who pay a certain share in 
the taxes. The sum that gives one a right to vote for the Council 
is lower than that required for the Provincial States and for 
Parliament. 

Members of the Council (who number from seven to thirty-nine, 
according to population) are elected for six years. Every second 
year there is an election for a third part. They are unpaid; but 
the Council has the option of giving ‘‘ presence money”’ for each 
sitting. The Council meets at least six times a year. The ex- 
ecutive power is vested in the burgomaster and two or more 
‘** wethouders”’ (French échevins), chosen from the members. The 
latter office is paid, and is no sinecure in large places. 

Within certain limits the autonomy of the parishes is very real. 
Some decisions of the Council, however, must be submitted to the 
approval of the ‘‘ States Deputies,”’ a permanent committee of the 
Provincial States (which can be compared with the County Council), 
presided over by the Queen’s ‘‘ Commissary,” or Governor, who is 
appointed by the Crown. The village Council may appeal from 
the States to the Crown. 

The Council names all parish officials, such as the ‘‘ receveur ”’ 
(tax-gatherer), the secretary, the schoolmaster. The burgomaster 
is the head of the police (except in largetowns). The Council has 
the power of making police regulations. It fixes the yearly budget 
and raises local taxes. Its income is derived from two sources : 
a certain percentage on the general Government taxes (on houses, 
servants, horses, &c.); and a Kind of income-tax, the amount of 
which, within certain prescribed limits, it has the power of fixing. 

The village Council is generally composed of the leading men of 
the place: sometimes one or two country gentlemen, a few of the 
principal farmers, a head-gardener, a well-to-do tradesman. The 
subtle line of demarcation that divides the labouring class from 
the higher peasantry is apparent here. A mere labourer seldom 
has a seat in the Council. 

The system which has lasted since 1853 was partly a continua- 
tion of long-established municipal rights. In its present demo- 


eratic form it is a result of the popular movement which was the 
VOL. XIX. 31 
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**eontrecoup”’ in Holland of the revolutions that occurred else- 
where in 1848. It jis considered to work well on the whole, even 
by those who, instead of holding the democratic opinion that there 
is an inherent right in every man to have a share in the govern- 
ment, incline to the more practical view that the duty of bearing 
the burden and responsibility of government should devolve only 
on persons who show some fitness for it. The electors themselves 
are aware of a certain power of judging for themselves in local 
matters. They are remarkably independent where local elections 
are concerned,* while in general elections they are apt to be led by 
the ‘‘dominé” (as the minister is called in Holland, like the 
schoolmaster in Scotland), or the priest, or their landlord, or some 
other superior person. The Presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment, which, as in Scotland, has for centuries accustomed the 
peasants to hold office as elders and deacons, may have trained 
them for political self-government as well. 

Of course, there are drawbacks to this as to every human insti- 
tution. The Council is apt to be arbitrary in the matter of local 
taxation. The system of “‘ progression,” which is applied to some 
.taxes in Holland (that is, the system of dividing the ratepayers into 
classes, and making them pay more or less, relatively as well as 
positively, according to their place in the financial scale), enables 
the Council to let the lion’s share of public expenses fall on the 
unhappy shoulders of the great landowner of the parish. In some 
cases the landowner has acted as the Emperor of Germany lately 
advised his discontented subjects to act, and has turned his back 
upon the place. 

Another institution that must not remain unnoticed is the 
government of the so-called ‘‘ waterschappen”’ (water districts), 
which cover a great part of the country. As every one knows, a 
silent warfare is being constantly carried on in Holland against 
the danger of inundation from sea and river, and it is only by an 
elaborate system of dykes and drainage that a great part of the 
land is made habitable and productive. It will be easily under- 
stood what engineering skill, what unceasing vigilance, what strict 
and careful supervision, and what tremendous expenses, are involved 
where these grave issues are concerned. Now, the management of 
this important business is mainly in the hands of private persons, 
elected by all landowners within a certain radius. The expenses 


* The following is characteristic of the independent spirit of the average 
farmer. The speaker was an old-fashioned, illiterate man, owner of a small 
farm. A gentleman, a M.P., was complaining of the heavy local taxes. The 
retort, not meant as an impertinence, was this: ‘‘ Mynheer need not complain. 
Mynheer earns more money by talking than I do by working!” He was 
referring to the small pecuniary compensation given in Holland to members of 
the States-General for expenses incidental to their office. 
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are met by a tax levied among them according to the extent of their 
property in the district. The number of votes possessed by one 
person depends on the number of acres which he owns in the 
district ; but there is a number of votes beyond which no person 
may go. Women are allowed to vote by proxy. The possession of 
acres to a certain number makes a man eligible for a seat on the 
*‘ board” that governs the district. An executive committee is 
named from its members; and that committee, with the so-called 
“ dijkgraaf”’ at its head (literally, dyke count) carries on the usual 
business. An engineer is attached to the larger “‘ water-ships ”’ (to 
use the Dutch word). The windmills that used to be such a dis- 
tinctive feature in the Dutch landscape are fast disappearing. 
Steam engines, of which there are four different kinds, are used 
for keeping the water out of the ‘‘ polders ” (the low land protected 
by dykes). 

In ordinary times these various offices are no sinecure. In times 
of actual danger it is impossible to overrate their importance. 
When the rivers are swollen by melted snow from the mountains 
in Germany, and huge blocks of ice are borne down by the strong 
current with startling rapidity, an army of watchers guards 
the dykes night and day. Members of the governing board are 
stationed in the houses built at intervals on the dykes. If a crisis 
occurs—if a gap is discovered in the dyke—they are invested with 
almost unlimited powers. Farmers, with their carts and horses 
and labourers, are pressed into service, and yield prompt and 
willing obedience to the most arbitrary order. It has happened 
that houses, sheds, and trees have been used to stop the gap. 
The common danger met, the common deliverance granted must 
have strengthened the bands of citizenship between the men of 
all classes, who have been united in the honest, manly duty of 
guarding their hearths and homes. 


8. I. pz Zuyten DE NYEVELT. 
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Srx or seven years ago English men of letters, who had thitherto 
been a timid and unassuming class, made a bold resolve. 
Prompted by Mr. Walter Besant, they realized that they should 
rank as a recognized profession. It did not require much thought 
to justify this idea. The authors felt that what Mr. Besant sug- 
gested was the natural result of social evolution. Literature 
was no longer merely a criticism of life indulged in for the honour 
and glory of the critics. Life had become so used to being criti- 
cised that criticism had become a necessity of life. Society had 
been so long inured to books, magazines, reviews, and newspapers, 
that it could not do without them. The men and women who 
took part in the work of producing literature had been placed in a 
new relationship to the public. They had ceased to be bohemians 
like gipsies and strolling players. The most genteel millionaire 
who ever clad himself from neck to paunch in a table-napkin, and 
fed himself with a knife, could no longer thank God and his soap- 
factory that he was not as the literary gents were. The literary 
gents had become as respectable as the industrious manufacturer. 
Once upon a time they had lived, precariously, on the patronage 
of rich men willing to be amused by the useless luxury of printed 
matter; but that time was past. Literature had become a market- 
able commodity, and was in as brisk demand as soap itself, or 
any other product of genteel industry. That fact made a great 
difference. Men whose wares had acquired a money value were 
entitled, even although the wares were merely food for the mind, 
to rank as equals with the prosperous persons of commerce. At 
least, they were entitled to try. Perceiving the probability that 
the community was prepared to think in this generous temper, 
many men and women of letters acquiesced in the proposition that 
authors should constitute themselves an Incorporated Society. 
The times were obviously ripe for this enfranchisement. Indeed, 
the common or Clapham millionaire had long ago become aware 
that literatoor was fashionable among the hupper ten, and had 
for years been purchasing it by the yard to furnish his unvisited 
library. Thus, the writers to whom Mr. Besant had especially 
addressed his proposition readily became members of the Incor- 
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porated Society of Authors. As regards the length of its roll, the 
Society is remarkably successful. It would not have been surprising 
if nearly all the famous writers had held aloof from the movement, 
which had the appearance of being mainly in the interests of the 
strenuous amateur; but that did not happen. Lord Tennyson 
became President of the Society, and the Council includes many 
of our most eminent writers. Simultaneously with the movement 
which Mr. Besant had initiated, writers of another class, acting 
under the encouragement of Sir Algernon Borthwick, were estab- 
lishing the Institute of Journalists. The two societies had the 
same purpose. Each of them desired that its members should 
have whatsoever privileges attach to recognized professional rank. 
Perhaps it would have been well if the two societies had been 
united. There is no essential difference between the occupation of 
the members of the one and that of those of the other. Both 
occupations are literary. At any rate, in considering the question 
which we purpose stating immediately, we shall use the word 
literature as meaning imaginative, descriptive, rhetorical, writing 
of all kinds. The common practice of speaking about “ literature 
and journalism,” as if journalism were not literature, is absurd. It 
implies that all work which is embodied in books is artistic, and 
that all work which appears in publications of other kinds is 
inartistic. It would be nearer the truth to reverse the proposition. 
Nine-tenths of the writing which is made into books is very bad ; 
and nine-tenths of that which appears in newspapers, magazines, 
and reviews is very good. It may be said, further, that only a 
few of the small proportion of book-writers whose work is good are 
so artistic as to be beyond learning to be more so from a study of 
the leading articles which appear in any great journal. These, 
however, are considerations apart from our purpose, which is to 
inquire whether the principles upon which the Incorporated Society 
of Authors and the Institute of Journalists were founded are sound 
and practicable. Can a trades union of writers succeed? Is 
literary work an industry to which the rules governing the profes- 
sions, or the methods of protectionist guilds, can be applied without 
violating natural laws ? 

It is not. 

In order to become a profession like Law, or like Religion, or 
like Arms, Literature would have to become subject to State 
regulation and control. The State would have to devise rules as 
to who should be allowed to practise in literature, and perhaps it 
would have to fix the rates of remuneration they should be entitled 
to exact. In short, the State would have to confer upon certain 
persons a monopoly of the right of having literary works 
published. Excepting in the system by which the community 
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controls the trade in intoxicating liquors, our polity offers nothing 
like a precedent to the hypothetical regulation of literary 
industry by the State. The State regulation of Religion, of Law, 
of Military and Civil Force, contains no precedent. That nowadays 
literary industry is as much a necessity of life as religious 
services, and almost as clearly necessary as either Law or Mili- 
tary and Civil Force, is not sufficient to justify the wish that 
Literature should be made a regular profession. Literature 
differs fundamentally from each of the industries which are 
already subject to State control, and the difference is such that 
literary work must always be voluntary and unprivileged. In order 
to realize this, we have only to think of the reasons why Religion, 
Law, and Military and Civil Forces are under control of the State. 
Religion is a matter of settled principles, principles of which the 
law of the land is the practical expression; and therefore, as the 
law is likelier to be respected if the minds of the people are imbued 
with its principles from childhood, the State has established a 
Church by which religion may be popularized. From the point of 
view of society at large, the question as to whether the Christian 
religion is true is not the main consideration. Certainly it should 
not be the main consideration in the estimate of Nonconformists 
who are satisfied with the law of the land. The law, which 
forbids murder, theft, adultery, and other offences, is an exact 
transcript into State edicts of the morality of the Christian 
religion. A national establishment for the inculcation of the 
Christian religion is therefore, inasmuch as it brings us up ina 
habit of reverencing the law, obviously the most useful institution 
to the support of which State funds could be applied. The only 
reasonable objections to the Established Churches are those which 
are made by persons, persons with whom our religious Noncon- 
formists have no commerce, who think that the laws forbidding 
murder, theft, adultery, and other offences should be repealed. 
Literature has no such clearly defined relation to social life as 
that in which religion stands. Like tea, tobacco, wine, and other 
luxuries, it has become a necessity to individuals; but it cannot 
be called a necessity to the State. It is not the basis of any 
national policy. There is not even any social custom of which it 
is the sanction. Indeed, in so far as it has a parallel in social 
custom, it is under the domination of society; it does not, like 
religion, dominate. The only parallel which it presents to social 
life is its standard of taste in morals. Its tone must never be 
looser than that which is permissible in the drawing-rooms of 
Vanity Fair. Literature differs from the Law and from the 
Military Forces similarly. These, like religion, are matters of 
settled and permanent communal necessity. Whilst of much 
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importance to individual citzens, Literature, unlike them and 
Religion, is of no concern to the State, which would not gain 
from taking it under charge. 

Even if the State could establish a control over Literature, men 
of letters should be the last to wish the control established. To 
treat Literature, without injury to it and loss to the people, as 
Religion, Law, and Force are treated is not possible. In so far as 
their principles are concerned, Religion and Law are fixed sciences, 
sciences in which there can never be any radical change; the arts 
of war and of police regulation are likewise approximately perfect. 
It is possible for the State to satisfy itself that certain men teach 
religion, and that certain others help in the administration of the 
law, as well as any men can be expected to; also, as there is little 
room for originality in fighting and in the work of preserving the 
peace, it is possible for the State to be assured that its military 
men and its policemen are the best available ; but Literature could 
not be regulated by the State satisfactorily. A State control 
implies fixed principles in the activity controlled, and Literature 
has none. The art of literature has boundless capabilities of 
evolution. In each generation it has a tone, and frequently a 
style, special to the time; the very subject-matter of the art is 
constantly liable to sudden changes; matters and methods which 
are revolutionary to-day may be canonical ere fifty years have 
passed. The people whose imaginations were nurtured on the 
romance of Oliver Goldsmith would have been aghast at the 
romance of Mr. Kipling; the stories of Mr. Barrie would have 
seemed poor stuff to the ‘‘ reading public’ for whom Fielding wrote; 
and Mr. Henley apparently is striving to make the world revise its 
conceptions of poetry. In short, a constant tendency to change is 
the very breath of the life of Literature. It is the “‘ new men,” 
with their new tastes and their new methods, that keep literature 
alive. It is they who freshen the art so that not all of us are in 
Mr. Gosse’s state of discontent with fiction. How could the State 
satisfactorily take charge of an art whose very life is so dependent 
upon the transienee of its fashions? If it were to undertake the 
office, the State would have to decide who should be the masters of 
the art of Literature, just as it now decides who shall be the 
exponents of the law, who the professors of the established 
theology, and who the wielders of the sword. 1t would have 
to license certain pens, and withhold the license from certain 
others. It could not possibly discharge this function satisfactorily. 
State control, which has naturally a non-progressive influence, 
would be speedily fatal to Literature. We can put up with a postal 
service which improves only when, as recently, the enterprise 
of private carriers menaces its monopoly; we can even do, for a 
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time, with Government-built warships which any private dockyard 
would be ashamed to set afloat; but Literature would be a lost art 
soon after it had become subject to a Department of the State. 
The new men, the fresh geniuses who keep the art alive, would be 
the very men whom the State would refuse to license. The 
Department of Literature could act only as its knowledge 
prompted. It would judge candidates for license by reference to 
the principles it had acquired from study of the literature of the 
past. It could judge in no other way ; for in literature there is no 
premonition, no seer. Thus, the art of Literature, which must be 
constantly developing if it is to live, would be stiffened as with 
paralysis, and die. That is certain. Even as things are, we are 
not without experience of how authorities whose judgments are 
controlled by classics or by conventions instinctively treat new 
geniuses in the art. We have the honourable company of 
publishers, who afford us some notion of what the State Depart- 
ment of Literature would be. Mr. Blackmore, Mr. Meredith, 
Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. Kipling, nearly every other genius in 
fiction, and positively every poet in the land, had at first so 
much difficulty in persuading the publishers to license them that 
we may be sure that if it had been the State they had to deal with they 
would never have been licensed at all. A moment’s reflection on 
this obvious truth will convince young writers that, despite the 
tyranny of the novel as it is written by the popular favourites, and 
despite the hardness of the hearts of editors and publishers, the 
system under which Literature at present flourishes imperfectly is 
preferable to the system of State control which we have endeavoured 
to imagine. 

It may be said, in behalf of those who have sought to organize 
the workers in literature, that the establishment of a State 
Department of Literature has never been seriously suggested. 
The suggestion has never been seriously made in definite words ; 
but it is implicit in the aspirations of the Society of Authors. A 
feeling that an Established Press is out of the question has pre- 
vented the Society from even mentioning it; but there is reason 
for believing that such an institution is what Mr. Besant and his 
colleagues, in their heart of hearts, desire. If we may not think 
of those gentlemen as harbouring such a project, we cannot see 
any clear justification for the existence of the Society of Authors. 
Apart from dining once a year, exposing the methods of dishonest 
publishers, and assuring many young men and women that books 
they wish published are not worth publishing, the Society does 
nothing. It is impossible to believe that Mr. Besant and his col- 
leagues in the movement, all of whom are shrewd and busy men, 
have undertaken the task of organizing the workers in literature 
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with no purpose beyond those humble functions. Banquets are 
of such common occurrence with all of them that they would not 
without grave cause voluntarily impose upon themselves a yearly 
festivity so exacting as that through which they will be cleaving 
their ways a few evenings after these words are printed ; and surely 
wicked publishers could be undone, and foolish virgins and young 
men stopped in the wild career of book-producing, by some means 
less majestic than a league of nigh a thousand celebrated and re- 
putable persons led by the Lord Laureate. It is indeed obvious 
that the Society has some “ulterior motive” still to be avowed ; 
and, as we have ventured to remark, it is impossible to resist the 
conjecture that the motive is a desire to create a Profession of 
Literature, a profession which, like that of the Church and that 
of the Law, shall have the privilege of excluding incompetent 
aspirants. A conclusive reason for this conjecture lies in the fact 
that, after having spent a few years in a crusade against swindling 
publishers so effectual that publishing is now a trade as honest as 
any other, the Society has been gradually restricting its energies 
to a crusade against feeble authors. The labour of love upon 
which the journal of the Society increasingly congratulates the 
committee and the members is that of preventing scores of persons 
from having their works published. In a recent number of the 
Author the Editor mentioned how many thousands of pounds the 
Society had saved from the danger of being wasted in the production 
of useless works. Clearly, then, there is already being created a 
privileged Profession of Literature. Gradually and imperceptibly, 
but, as the figures alluded to indicate, rapidly, the writers of 
established reputation are being freed from the competition of 
writers who are unknown. The writers for whom a privilege is 
being created are the members of the Society of Authors. The 
Society is willing to advise any of its members whether a work of 
his pen, or of hers, is worth publishing; but the decision is prac- 
tically settled beforehand, for the constitution of the Society 
ensures that its members are persons who had already approved 
themselves competent writers. Who, then, shall say that we may 
not yet have the Society of Authors established in a position in 
relation to Literature analogous to that in which the Royal 
Academy stands to the art of Painting, a position of almost 
national authority ? 

It is not to be denied that any system which would restrict the 
output of novels and other works by preventing bad ones from 
being published would have certain good results. Only the editors 
of great newspapers, and of great reviews, have any notion of the 
extent to which genuine literary merit suffers from the competition 
of books which have little merit or none at all. They are the only 
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persons through whose hands all the books which are published in 
the United Kingdom pass. Whatever else he may guarantee to an 
author, the publisher invariably undertakes to send the book for 
review ; and a copy of every new work is sent to each of those 
editors. The result is that the editor, or the member of his staff 
to whom he delegates the work of apportioning new books among 
reviewers, has so much difficulty in winnowing the grain from the 
chaff that a good book is not unfrequently lost sight of among the 
bad. Every editor could state many cases in point; but one case 
will suffice for our present purpose. The Spectator reviewed “‘ The 
Story of an African Farm” nearly two years after it had been 
published, and excused itself for the oversight on the plea that 
neither artistic nor philosophical worth was to be expected within 
book-boards bearing such a title. There would never be any mis- 
carriage of that kind if, in common with other men, editors had the 
guarantee of experience that every work which was published deserved 
the dignity of print. Certain editors have a rough and ready method 
of dealing with the difficulty. They cast aside as hopeless all books 
which bear the imprint of certain publishers. That is because 
experience has taught them that these are publishers who are pre- 
pared to issue any work for the production and the publication of 
which the authors are willing to pay, and that, therefore, books 
bearing their imprints are in nearly every case certain to be not 
worth reviewing. This method is justifiable. Editors are entitled 
to be indignant, and to take strong measures, with publishers who 
seek to give them the trouble of considering book after book of the 
kind mentioned. The invitation might be regarded as one to 
connive at conduct which is morally fraudulent. The publishers 
know quite well that works the cost of the production and pub- 
lication of which is defrayed by silly authors will, as a rule, have 
little or no circulation beyond the copies distributed for review. 
Still, the custom of regarding the books published by certain firms 
as beneath notice, whilst perfectly justifiable, is fraught with 
inadvertent injury to art. Inexperienced authors are singularly 
lacking in the wisdom of the world. The desire to see their work 
in the form of a book occupies their minds to the exclusion of 
business considerations. It never occurs to them that it matters 
much whether it is by Mr. Murray, for example, or by the latest 
rogue who sets up a ‘‘ publishing company,” that their novels, or 
poems, or essays, are issued. Thus, as there must every now and 
then arise a new writer who has genius and the sense of art, it 
does now and then happen that in the batch of books which are 
cast aside by editors and reviewers as worthless there is one which 
should be heartily welcomed. It is not only the firms with no 
conscience who issue books which should not be published that 
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contribute to the embarrassment which the Society of Authors is 
seeking to mitigate. A member of a first-class firm recently men- 
tioned that only six per cent. of the MSS. submitted to his house 
by “new authors” were accepted. He might have added that not 
more than half of the elected authors deserved the distinction 
conferred upon them. Not more than half of them are poets, 
or artistic story-tellers, or trustworthy philosophers; and the Pro- 
fession of Letters, if it is ever to be, can contain none other than 
these. We speak from the point of view of the Society of Authors. 
We are considering literature as it must necessarily be regarded by 
the Society in its high purpose. We are agreeing with the Society 
that literature is a high art, and that a system which would 
prevent all works which are not meritorious from being published 
is desirable. To devise such a system in a free country passes the 
wit of man. Certainly the Society of Authors has not devised it. 
The Society invites young writers to submit their MSS., before 
offering them to publishers, for the consideration of its readers. 
It delivers this invitation with an earnestness which indicates that 
the Society assumes its judgment in literary matters to be almost, 
if not quite, infallible. We fear that this assumption is not so 
easily vindicated as we should like it to be. The gentlemen who 
read MSS. in behalf of the Society are paid a guinea for each 
judgment, and are only men after all. What reason have we to 
expect that their decisions will be infallible? We have none what- 
ever. They are just as likely to overlook a new genius as the 
readers in behalf of publishers are. Indeed, they are more likely ; 
for, whilst every publisher of standing is constantly on the watch 
for new genius, the Society’s readers approach all MSS. with a 
not unreasonable bias against MSS. in general. We share the 
ideas which prompted Mr. Besant and his associates to begin the 
movement now under review; but we cannot perceive how it is 
expected that a reader of MSS. becomes more than mortally 
prescient simply by taking service under the Society of Authors 
instead of continuing to serve a publisher. 

It is possible, as we have indicated, that the Society may yet 
become an institution not unlike the Royal Academy; but that 
will not mean very much. The Academy has so little authority 
in ‘‘ the world of art” that its exclusion of certain painters does 
not prevent those painters from being highly honoured in more’ 
artistic lands, and the reading public will never be prejudiced 
against a writer simply because he does not belong to the Society 
of Authors. To say that the Society does not wish to be possessed 
of autocratic power based upon popular acquiescence in its judg- 
ment is not a sound argument. Unless it have some such power, 
any body concerning itself with an art, or an industry, in which 
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the public at large is concerned cannot have much permanent 
influence either for good or for evil. The infallibility of the Pope 
would be of no value if the Catholic community did not acquiesce 
in the affirmation of it. Similarly, the wisdom of the Society of 
Authors will be of no use unless the Society commands the con- 
fidence of ‘‘ the reading public.” The Society will never gain that 
sufficient influence. It will never even become interesting to the 
people at large. There is reason for believing that the people will 
always regard it, when they think of it at all, with indifference. 
The people are interested in books which are great or entertaining ; 
they are interested, also, in the men and women, individually, who 
write such books; but they have no interest in what we may call, 
for a moment, the literary class. That is because there is no 
“literary class” to be interested in. ‘‘Class” is a term in 
sociology ; literature, like every other imaginative art, is outside 
sociology. When we speak of the working class, or the shopkeeper 
class, or the professional class, or the leisured class, we speak of 
a body which each of us can identify, a body all the members of 
which have approximately the same social rank, modes of thought, 
and manners. We are speaking, in short, of a stratum in society. 
The persons who devote themselves to an imaginative art, such as 
the art of painting, or that of music, or that of literature, cannot 
be called a class. They may, in the case of the painters, or in 
that of the writers, have a similarity in certain of their habits of 
thought; but they have no homogeneity. It may be said that, 
instead of all of them belonging to one class, all classes belong to 
them. Some are of the royal class; some are of the peerage; 
some are of the squirearchy; some are of the middle classes; a 
few of the most illustrious have sprung from the peasantry. It is 
true that, from what classes soever they arose, all original or 
brilliant writers, especially if they happen to be young, are, by 
virtue of their intellectual rank, frequenters, if they please, of the 
haunts of fashion, in which nobody thinks of patronizing them. 
This state of affairs is in accord with the social instinct of the age, 
which seems likely to endure; but it is far from constituting a 
literary class. Menand women ofletters stand towards society at large 
in a relationship analogous to that of the Jews to civilized humanity. 
They are in a state of segregation; and, although their influence 
is everywhere great and increasing, they are as different from a 
class as the Jews are different from a caucus or from an empire. 
These considerations compel us to conclude that the Society of 
Authors must be content with the useful functions which it already 
discharges. It must be content with banqueting, keeping a watch 
on publishers, and convincing fools of their folly when the folly is 
a belief that they have literary talent. It will never, as we have 
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shown, be regarded by the public as an institution of unquestion- 
able authority. Then, although its growth so far has been 
wonderful, it is not likely ever to embrace such a clear majority of 
our great writers as would make it unquestionably representative 
of Literature. When one cons the long list of its members one is 
disposed to imagine that many of them must have joined it out of 
deference to the amiable celebrities who founded the Society. At 
any rate, it seems clear that, besides being obliged by the nature of 
things not to add to the humble functions upon which we have 
touched, it lacks, by the same token, the spirit of immortality. 
Exactly in proportion as it persuades writers to deal with the 
honourable firms of publishers, the rogues of the trade will 
disappear, and one of its two great projects will have been accom- 
plished. It is this certainty which will cause many writers to 
see no necessity for asking to be taken into the Society. They 
will be content with the fact that there are already many publishers 
who are at once honest beyond suspicion and as eager to encourage 
talent, new and old, as it is possible for man to be. Then, exactly 
in proportion as it makes the truism that as a rule it is folly to 
publish at your expense pervade the community, the Society will 
perceive its other great project to be in process of accomplishment ; 
and if it is ever fully accomplished the justification of the Society 
shall have ended. 

That project, however, will never be accomplished. Each new 
generation, as we have remarked, will produce its complement of 
foolish virgins and vain young men, all of them resolved on having 
trashy fiction and trashier verse made into books; and if the 
humanitarianism of Mr. Besant and his associates is permanent 
we shall have to revoke our prophecy that the Society will not 
go on for ever. Still, the outlook need not be so exasperating to 
the world at large as it is to certain earnest men. The British 
public, which has always shown a capacity to readjust, without 
violence and sometimes without speech, conditions of its life which 
have become inconvenient, is already actively engaged in so regu- 
lating the demand for litérature that the supply of bad work is 
likely to diminish. It turns a deaf ear to the solemn person who 
complains that ‘literature is a poor calling, in which you cannot 
keep body and soul together unless you take to journalism also.” 
It instinctively realizes that that person is a blockhead, and that 
he deserves no more sympathy than could be rightfully bestowed 
on a rustic who, having left the plough for the stage, was embittered 
against society because he could not shine in Old-English comedy. 
If the “ literature” of which the blockhead speaks had been good 
literature, the public would have bought it, and he would have gone 
on his way rejoicing. A writer who is incompetent deserves no 
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more sympathy in his failure than an incompetent tailor does in 
his ; but in many cases the writer develops a habit of whining 
which is a disgrace to Literature, and to some extent explains the 
vulgar proletary’s pitying contempt for literary gents in general. 
If we cannot make a satisfactory competence with our pens, let us, 
as Mr. Stevenson urges, take to some employment manlier than 
that of affecting to be able to teach or to entertain the world, and 
bleating because the world lends no sanction to our false pretences. 
Above all, let us cease to speak of “literature and journalism” as 
as if there were always art in the work which is given the form of 
volumes and none in that which is published in newspapers and 
periodicals. It is a curious fact that, although the fundamental 
trouble with which the gentlemen who founded the Society of 
Authors set themselves to deal was the multitude of books which 
should not have been published, the nature of the trouble has never 
been realized. The immediate origin of the trouble is that, having 
discovered that most books are bad literature, the people are rapidly 
diminishing their demand for books. Simultaneously they are 
rapidly increasing their demand for journals and periodicals. The 
not uncommon assumption that the change indicates degradation 
of the literary sense of the nation is ridiculous. Even as we are 
ceasing to buy books because books are generally bad, we are 
increasing our demands for newspapers and periodicals because 
these are generally good. Bad books, as we have insisted, will be 
produced incessantly ; but it is scarcely possible for a newspaper 
or a magazine, or a review, to be bad. There must be merit in any 
paper or periodical which the people buy sufficiently to justify its 
going on. Indeed, even apart from that consideration, it puzzles 
us to understand how any educated man can join in the parrot cry 
which deprecates “the unpopularity of real literature’ and 
laments the popularity of journalism. The essays in the 
Spectator of Addison and Steele, which it is fashionable among 
unimaginative pedants to regard as ‘“ unapproachable,” are not 
better than essays which may now and then be found in the modern 
Spectator, or in the Saturday Review, or in the National Observer, 
or in the Speaker, or in magazines such as Cornhill, Blackwood, 
Macmillan’s, Longman’s, and Temple Bar, or in the monthly 
reviews. Then, the great daily newspapers are one and all of 
them aglow with talent. From The Times, representing the 
journals characterized by the grave dignity appropriate to the 
beginning of a new day, to the Star, representing those which, 
like men when the labours of the day are over, unbend almost 
to frivolity, they are, or deserve to be, the literary wonder of the age. 
As regards insight, vigour, form, and finish, the leading articles of 
the morning journals are, as a whole, simply unrivalled in English 
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rhetorical literature ; and evening journalism, which “ palpitates 
with actuality,’ and is therefore “‘ vulgar ” in the estimate of persons 
who can find delight in actuality only when it is at least a century 
old, displays marvellous versatility of imagination, humour, and 
expression. How, then, can we wonder that journals and 
periodicals are displacing books? How can we wonder that the 
Illustrated London News, the Graphic, and Black and White are 
now competing with the graver weekly reviews for the services of 
the brightest intellects to which the English language is a familiar 
instrument? How can we wonder that The Times is at length 
relaxing its rule of anonymity and inviting great poets and great 
prosaists to write in its pages above their names? We cannot 
wonder at all. Great changes for the better have been going on 
while unperceptive poltroons have been lamenting the ‘ decline of 
literature,” and since the Society of Authors first sat down to dine. 
Responding to the public need caused by the deterioration of 
literature as evidenced in new books in the mass, the editors of 
newspapers, of magazines, and of reviews have been employing the 
best literary talent available; and it is probable that ere long 
practically the whole of that talent will give its first services to 
those editors. In short, the time is at hand when almost the 
only volumes instantly commending themselves to the public will 
be those bearing the warranty that their contents had already 
appeared in great newspapers or in great periodicals. Thus, 
mediocrity and incompetence finding their proper levels, genius 
will cease to be hampered as it has been apt to be under the 
system which, on the principle that 


‘** A book’s a book, altbough there’s nothing in’t,”’ 
presented volumes of all kinds by the mass to critics and a public 
who had no time and little patience to discriminate. Thus, also, 
the Society of Authors will have the pleasure of seeing the writers 
of real talent distinguished from the crowd, and constituting the 
nearest possible approximation to the ideal Profession of Literature. 


A Lonpon Epiror. 
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A POSEUSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir a soothsayer had suddenly informed Philippe Egalité, on his 
wedding-day, that he would select as the person most capable of 
giving his sons, as well as his daughters, a solid education, a lady 
who had spent many months of her childhood in running about 
the country dressed as Cupid (wings omitted for Church), who only 
abandoned her airy costume for a boy’s uniform, which she wore 
till she went to Paris; who could not write till she was eleven, and 
passed her time in acting, and in studying music and a few romances, 
till she was married at seventeen,—if a soothsayer had stated these 
facts, and informed the Prince of the réle that the ignorant little 
girl was to play in the Orleans family, he would have laid himself 
open to a good deal of mockery from the beaux esprits about the 
Court. 

Yet such, in a few words, is the early history of Madame 
de Genlis. She was born on January 25, 1746, at Champcéri, 
near Autun, and lived there, and at another house on the banks of 
the Loire, till she was five, when her father bought the estate of 
St. Aubin, and the Marquisate that went with it. The St. Aubins 
were at no time rich, not even before they were absolutely ruined ; 
and during the years that followed their ruin the Marquis was a 
good deal from home, his last journey being to St. Domingo, 
where he had property. During all this while Félicité was her 
mother’s companion, sharing her amusements, and more than 
sharing her duty of entertaining any visitors. Her brother (in- 
tended for the Church, and dressed as an Abbé), was being educated 
at a Lycée; and, although mentioned in the holiday amusements, 
he does not seem to have been much “ accounted of.” ‘He was 
nothing like so brilliant a child as I,”’ Félicité says, with the charming 
modesty to which she so often alludes. Who, indeed, was there to 
compare with her? We pass over her merely infantile triumphs, 
of which there were plenty. At ten she acts in Zaire and Iphigenia, 
and is assured by the spectators that she outdoes Clairon; she 
makes verses that are shown to the leading literary men in Paris, 
one of whom, Mondorge, ‘‘ reads them with inexpressible delight !”’ 
At thirteen her harp-playing is listened to with rapture by the 
most accomplished musicians ; her mind “ has a force quite excep- 
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tional at her age”’; and she shows “ the greatest possible turn for 
dancing.” 

In her love affairs it is just the same. ‘ Before I left Burgundy 
there occurred an event which no woman ever forgets—the first 
passion she inspires. I was only eleven,” she says, ‘“‘ and very 
small for my age, looking about eight or nine; yet a young man 
of eighteen fell violently in love with me.” The young man was 
a doctor’s son, who had for two years been one of the troupe of 
players whom her mother had gathered round her. Madame de 
Genlis is tediously fond of omitting to give the dates of the events 
recorded, though she never tries to falsify her age. ‘She could not 
have been more than fourteen when she declined the offer of a 
M. de Monville, ‘“‘ having determined only to marry a man of 
rank, belonging to the Court: in preference to any one else, I should 
have fixed on M. de Popeliniére,” she remarks, ‘‘ in spite of his 
being a farmer-general and an old man; but he had won my 
admiration, whereas I felt nothing warmer than esteem for M. de 
Monville.” Her capacity for imagining all men to be in love with 
her continued through most of her life. ‘‘ Custom did not stale 
its infinite variety”; nor did the fact that (in later days) some of 
her adorers might have been her grandsons make much difference ; 
yet an occasional gleam of common sense breaks through her 
inordinate egotism. She notes (and it is a sign of grace) that her 
governess openly makes fun of the flatterers who compare her to. 
Clairon ; and remarks of her own accord that, anxious though all 
the world may be to listen to her harp-playing, her mother is still 
more unduly anxious to thrust her accomplishments on the public. 


It is not easy to tell how far the eight volumes of Memoirs. 


published in 1825 can really be trusted to give an accurate account. 
of the events recorded in them. Amid the most adverse circum- 
stances, Madame de Genlis kept a journal all through her life ; 
but when, the Revolution drawing on, she left France, to wander 
for years from country to country with Mlle. d’Orléans, she handed 
over her precious volumes to her daughter, Madame de Valence. 
As Madame de Valence was soon after committed to prison, the 
journals, among other things, were hopelessly lost; and all that 
remained of the original documents was a volume that Madame 
de Genlis had taken with her. She assures us that the contents 
were sO engraven on her memory by repeated readings to her 
friends that she was able to re-write them exactly; but (as in the 
case of Madame de Rémusat, with a similar misfortune) it is im- 
possible not to feel misgivings that, although the facts may remain 
unchanged, the point of view may have varied, and events that 
have been written down as they occurred at twenty will take a 
very different complexion at sixty. 
VOL. XIX. 32 
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Still, take it how you will, these Memoirs that she produced in 
1812 throw an interesting and curious light on the occupations and 
amusements of a century which (to use the words of Madame de 
Genlis) ‘‘ had not only passed away, but was effaced.”’ If the 
vanity which she carried into every detail of life makes a lasting 
and disagreeable impression on us, it does not do away with the 
fact that she was a keen observer and a lively writer. Indeed, as 
Grimm remarks, she was, although not a profound critic, well versed 
in the surface movements of society, and has contrived (he is allud- 
ing particularly to Adele et Théodore) to hit off the manners of 
the day without caricaturing them. 

As every one is acquainted with the main facts of this strange 
woman’s career, this article will deal chiefly with the side-lights 
thrown ‘by her on the little daily fashions and habits that never 
lose their interest even for the most philosophic: what timé our 
ancestors had their dinner, what clothes they wore, and similar 
items of foolishness. 

If Madame de Genlis’ own account of her bringing-up before 
her marriage is true, she is a remarkable example of a woman who 
has learnt from experience, and has contrived, even among the 
incessant claims of society, to repair her parents’ neglect in the 
matter of education. At six she set forth with her mother to 
Paris, where she spent a few dismal weeks. After she had had 
two teeth taken out (the history of children is always the same), . 
*‘ they put a pair of stiff whalebone stays on me, and imprisoned 
my feet in tight shoes, which prevented me from walking. They 
rolled my hair in curl papers, and I wore for the first time a panier. 
To cure my provincial air, an iron collar was fastened round 
my neck; and, as I squinted a little, the moment I woke, a pair 
of spectacles was placed on my nose, and these I was not allowed 
to move for four hours. Finally, to my great surprise, I was 
given a master to teach me how to walk (which I thought I knew 
before), and I was forbidden to run, or to jump, or to ask 
questions.” The private baptism of her infancy was supplemented 
by a public ceremony, and then her woes were partly forgotten in 
the delight of fétes, and the glory of her first opera. This was 
Roland le Furieux ; and she was fortunate enough to hear Chassé, 
the singer who five years later was ennobled ‘‘ on account of his 
voice and his beautiful style.” Unlike his comrades, he had some 
notion of modulation. 

Modern mothers will exclaim with horror at the notion of taking 
their children to theatres at the age of six; but, in the first place, 
music was the one genuine passion of Madame de Genlis’ life ; 
and, in the second, spectacles began at a much earlier hour than 

they do now. People dined at two; and the Comédie Francaise 
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was supposed to draw up its curtain about five. so that the 
audience were able to pay evening visits or go out to supper after 
the performance was over, before making ready for a bal de lV’opéra. 
Still, it is noteworthy that in this matter, as in regard to dress, the 
theory insisted on by Madame de Genlis‘was quite different from the 
practice of her youth. Her model children have their limbs free, 
and may ask as many questions as they choose. They are brought 
up in the country far from parade or ostentation of any sort,— 
indeed, so far from Paris that they may not even hear of such 
things ;—and if their bedtime is considerably later than we should 
think desirable, at least it is much earlier than that of Félicité 
herself. In fact, Madame de Genlis’ views of bringing up children 
are a severe reflection on the training her own mother had 
bestowed: perpetual visiting, eternal plays, incessant declama- 
tion. What wonder that the child grew up to consider herself a 
marvel,—what wonder, either, that she was enchanted to exchange 
the iron collar and whalebone stays for Cupid’s pink satin frock 
covered with point lace and sprinkled with artificial flowers, and to 
put on the yellow and silver boots and blue wings? The costume 
seems hardly suitable for muddy country lanes; yet she wore out 
many such garments, and next jumped to the other extreme in a 
boy’s dress, which was the most comfortable and sensible thing 
she had yet worn, and enabled her to move about to her heart’s 
content and leap over ditches. ;She had no education in the 
common sense of the word. Her governess, Mlle. de Mars, 
who came when Félicité was quite a little thing, was a good 
musician; but she read nothing with her pupil beyond Mlle. 
Seudery’s romances, and Mlle. Barbier’s plays. In the morning 
the child sang, danced, and fenced ;-by way of recreation, she made 
artificial flowers, and practised four hours daily on the clavecin, 
the guitar, and the harp. 

One cannot help speculating as to whether in those days children 
matured physically at an earlier age than they do now. How is it 
possible to explain the hours that girls then devoted to singing when 
they were twelve or thirteen, and the extraordinary youth of many 
of the débutantes at the Opera? Sophie Arnould herself came out 
before she was fourteen, and she is by no means a solitary example. 
At any rate; at thirteen, Félicité had lessons (at 6 a.m.), from the 
celebrated Pellegrini in singing, and in accompaniment from the 
composer Philidor. She learnt the musette and the viola, besides 
the clavecin and guitar; and for a whole year had such a passion 
for the harp that she practised it daily for seven hours, sometimes 
continuing even for ten or twelve. When about sixteen, she was 
living with her mother in a convent, and immense crowds 
assembled in church to hear her play the harp. 
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After all these years of Paris in the winter and country-house 
visiting in the summer—their income during part of the time was 
nominally 600 francs—the epoch of Félicité’s marriage arrived. 
Her father had made acquaintance with M. de Genlis at Launceston, 
whither both had been carried as English prisoners—one on his way 
from St. Domingo, the other from India and China. M. de Genlis 
had served for fourteen years with distinction in the Navy, which did 
not in the least prevent his being one of twenty-four colonels of 
Grenadiers, and (after his marriage) joining his regiment. Before 
that event, however, M. de St. Aubin died of low fever; and 
eighteen months later his wife married a man whom her daughter 
had refused. Delicacy was not the distinguishing characteristic of 
those times. This may be gathered from the fact that the 
marriage of M. de Genlis had to be performed secretly, because he 
had allowed his uncle, M. de Puisieux, to arrange an alliance for 
him with another lady, and lacked the courage to inform either of 
them of his change of plans. 

The young couple were not rich; but, as in modern days, the 
amount of their income (12,000 francs) seemed to make very little 
difference. No one appeared to take life seriously, and they passed 
their time in inventing elaborate (and costly) diversions. ‘‘ Dress- 
ing-up to amuse Byng’s aunt”’ was an entertainment that never 
failed. Endless are the histories of these mystifications. They 
induced one unfortunate man, the Duc de Civrac, to lie perdu in a 
garret for twenty-four hours after his arrival from Vienna, in order 
to produce him at the proper moment, in a féte they were pre- 
paring for M. de Puisieux’s birthday. They carry on a mystifica- 
tién played upon a house-painter for eight months, and go through 
elaborate ceremonies, in which they persuade the poor fool that he 
is created a grandee of Spain; and, strange to say, the deception 
is kept up not only by the Genlis family themselves, but by the 
servants and villagers. Itis seldom indeed that practical jokes 
have any real humour ; but considerable fun was got out of Madame 
de Genlis’ first introduction to Rousseau. Some weeks before, M. 
de Sauvigny had given her to understand that her husband in- 
tended passing off on her Préville the actor for Rousseau himself. 
Having once made this project, M. de Genlis thought no more 
about it ; and when one day Rousseau was announced, she received 
him in a jaunty, off-hand ;manner, chattered and laughed, played 
and sang, and altogether showed in her conduct little of the 


reverence due to a philosopher. Her husband watched her in 


astonishment, and, when Rousseau had departed, inquired how she 
could have gone on like that. ‘‘Oh,” she answered, “‘ you didn’t 
suppose that I should be so simple as to take Préville for Rous- 
seau?” ‘ Préville?” ‘Yes: no one could have done it better, 
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except that, of course, he ought not to have been so genial and 
good-humoured.”” Rousseau, huwever, bore no malice; and they 
were quite good friends till the inevitable quarrel came. 

It is to Madame de Genlis’ credit that she resented being con- 
sidered a ‘fine lady”; but she took some singular means of 
vindicating herself from the aspersion. Immediately after her 
marriage she and her husband were staying with the Marquis 
de Genlis in his chateau, and they all went fishing in the lakes. 
Irritated by some badinage as to ‘‘ Paris manners,” she picked up 
a live fish the length of her finger and swallowed it whole. It 
did not choke her ; but she was punished for the nasty trick by the 
horrible fear, which possessed her for many months, that the fish was 
alive and would grow. 

The custom of ladies following the drum was not considered 
correct in the last century. Thus, when M. de Genlis was occupied 
by garrison duties, his wife either retired into a convent or stayed 
with some elderly relative. It was at these times that she began to 
improve herself. She spent her days in reading Roman History, 
Madame de Sévigné, the Lettres Provinciales, Marivaux, and other 
authors, while she learnt cooking and embroidery from the nuns. 
On her husband’s return to his brother’s house of Genlis, near 
St. Quentin, they amuse themselves as before. She takes 
to riding, and ‘‘ becomes very clever at it,’ ; is taught billiards, 
reversi, and picquet; doctors the village (bleeding is among her 
accomplishments) ; and acts plays in odd moments. It is easy to 
see that she is not greatly pleased with the fuss that is made over 
her young sister-in-law, the Marquise, for she never loses a chance 
of having a fling at her. Indeed, the art of “‘ praising the charms ’’ 
of “a sister,” or of anybody else, was not one of the many in 
which Madame de Genlis excelled. The delight and asperity with 
which she records the failures of all who attempt to vie with her, 
in particular of her young aunt Madame de Montesson, whom she 
declares that she loves ‘‘ almost to madness,” are surprising. Like 
Alexander, she would reign, and she would reign alone, and no 
attempt to interfere with her sovereignty is allowed to go unpunished. 
According to her own view, she is a quiet and unobtrusive person, 
and could with difficulty be roused to bear any part in what 
was going on. ‘“ Up to this time,” she writes, when relating her 
visit to the Prince de Conti’s lovely property called |’Ile d’Adam,— ~ 
“up to this time I was only known by my harp and my face. I 
had always kept silence when in company, and my reserve and 
timidity augured ill for my conversation.”” One evening, however 
it was suggested that she and two gentlemen should act a proverbe. 
{t was a prodigious success, and all the ladies were crazy to act 
proverbes. Therefore a series of entertainments, in which Madame 
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de Montesson and Madame de Sabran had parts, were arranged. 
Alas! ‘they played not even passably, but ridiculously, and, 
becoming aware of their failure, lost their tempers and were very 
cross. Madame de Sabran cried with rage, and henceforth was my 
enemy. Ihave made many from equally frivolous causes.” 

The naiveté of this last remark is delicious. The words could 
only have been uttered by a person without a grain of humour. 
But then humour is a wonderful specific against vanity, and is the 
best preservative against making oneself ridiculous. Madame de 
Genlis had none of it, and rambles complacently on, narrating her 
own triumphs at the expense of every one else. This aunt, Madame 
de Montesson, plays a great part in her life. They are always 
quarrelling and always ‘‘ making it up”’; but, whatever terms they 
may be on at the moment, Madame de Genlis never loses an 
opportunity of telling tales to her discredit. She is furious with 
Madame de Montesson for becoming the morganatic wife of the 
Duke of Orleans (father of Philippe Egalité), and scoffs at her 
pretensions to being an author and a bel esprit, declaring that she 
was ‘‘so ignorant all round, she could never have written her plays 
without Lefébvre’s help,” and that ‘‘ the few clever bits in them 
were stolen straight from Marivaux.” ‘‘I was her dupe in nothing,” 
she continues. ‘‘When you once have the key to an artificial 
character, it is easily understood, because there is not a movement 
but what is calculated.” These remarks, deliberately written down 
to be read to the friends of the person who is the object of them, 
and afterwards to be printed, are not genial; but there is worse 
behind. Seventeen years later, a propos of the marriage of her 
own daughter Pulchérie, she calmly says that it is universally re- 
ported that Madame de Montesson, then a widow, was in love with 
the bridegroom, M. de Valence, but that she (Madame de Genlis) 
had reassured herself by arguing that, even if M. de Valence had 
been the lover of a woman much older than himself, his marriage 
with a pretty girl of seventeen would put an end to all that; and 
as for the dot of 200,000 francs which she permitted a friend to 
beg from Madame de Montesson, she contents herself with observ- 
ing that in reality it is not Pulchérie to whom it is given, but 
M. de Valence himself. 

Madame de Genlis would have been very much surprised if she 
had been told that in all this she appears infinitely more culpable 
than the person she is abusing ; yet this is probably the impression 
that will be left on the minds of most of her readers. She was 
twenty-four when she was nominated lady-in-waiting to the 
Duchesse de Chartres, afterwards Duchesse d'Orléans, with a salary 
of 4,000 francs, while her husband was made Captain of the 
Guards, with 6,000. At that time the society of the Palais Royal 
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was the most brilliant and witty in Paris. Ill-breeding, or any 
flagrant scandal, shut the door inexorably; but neither a spotless 
life nor a shining gift of any sort was indispensable. As long as 
people had good manners, and were rich and pretty, they might 
find their way in; and dévotes, prudes, and coquettes of all kinds 
were to be met with on opera nights, when any one who had once 
been presented might drop in to supper. On the other evenings of 
the week the circle was select. The ladies sat round a table with 
their embroidery frames, or heaps of gold fringes to ‘‘ drizzle”’ or 
unravel; and the gentlemen sat behind and joined in the con- 
versation. 

According to her own story, Madame de Genlis was not at all a 
favourite with the members of this little Court. Still, satisfied 
with the approbation of the Duke and Duchess, she kept as much 
as possible to her own rooms, and busied herself with her books 
and her music. Then the Opera-house was accessible by a covered 
way from the Palais Royal, and she constantly attended the re- 
hearsals of Gluck’s operas, which Gluck was conducting himself. 
Twice a week, too, he made a point of coming to her rooms and 
hearing her sing and play the harp. She never suffered anything 
to interfere with her music, and practised every evening for two 
hours. 

When the twin Princesses were eleven months old (one of them 
died at five years) they were handed over entirely to her care, and 
she retired with them to a house not far from the Palais Royal, 
called Belle-Chasse. Whatsoever Madame de Genlis’ faults may 
have been, she was not lacking in energy. She regulated the 
minutest details of the establishment, so as to conduct it on 
economical principles ; she calculated the amount of every kind of 
food necessary for the day’s consumption, and even knew the 
current prices of the market. While the children were young, she 
had more time to devote to her literary work, and published her 
first volume of the Thédtre d’Education, which made “a perfect 
rage ’’ for her, and sorely excited Madame de Montesson’s jealousy. 
In our judgment the enthusiasm seems somewhat misplaced. The 
Death of Adam, The Return of Tobias, Agar in the Desert (a comedy), 
and similar works, gain nothing by being transplanted from their 
original setting and converted into dramas. The other volumes 
are secular; but, although the actors express themselves in a 
natural way, they are moral stories rather than plays, and, as 
such, not likely to attract children. 

At this time Madame de Genlis was thirty-one, and, in com- 
pliance with a vow, had left off rouge at the very age when most 
women would feel inclined to take to it. Her life at Belle-Chasse 
for the next thirteen or fourteen years was very quiet; but she 
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declares it was the happiest time of her existence. She never 
went into society at all; but she saw her immediate friends and 
relations every evening for two hours, and the general public 
once a week, from 6 till 9.30. She soon had a perfect little 
academy ; for her mother (now a widow for the second time) and 
her two daughters lived with her, while the English nurses of the 
Princesses were supplemented, when the children were five, by the 
arrival from England of Pamela. Every one knows that Pamela 
was believed to be the child of Philippe Egalité and Madame de 
Genlis herself, and this belief is strengthened by the elaborate and 
highly improbable account given by Madame de Genlis of the 
baby’s parentage, and still more emphatically by the welcome sub- 
sequently bestowed on the girl by her mother-in-law, the Duchess 
of Leinster. Whosoever she was, Pamela was certainly a fascinat- 
ing little person, horribly careless over her lessons, and gaining 
the hearts of all who knew her. By-and-by the circle was joined 
by two relations of Madame de Genlis, her cousin Henriette de 
Sercey, and her brother’s orphan boy; and then came the supreme 
moment of her life, when she was requested by the Duke to take 
the entire charge of his three sons, the eldest of whom, the Duc 
de Valois, was only eight. Les. - 

The appointment of a woman as governor naturally excited a 
good deal of mirth at Versailles; but in the end society was satisfied. 
It must be said that Madame de Genlis did not spare herself: 
She exercised her functions wisely and well; exercised them, too, 
without accepting a penny more of salary than what she received 
for Mlle, d’Orléans. She had absolute control over their 
teachers, and kept a journal of all their lessons and hours, which 
she arranged with the utmost care. The Princes got up at 7 a.m. 
They slept at the Palais Royal, and were taught Latin and sums 
till eleven. They were then taken to Belle-Chasse, and at two 
they all dined. After dinner the tutors left; and she undertook 
the children herself till nine, when the tutors returned, and after 
supper the boys were conveyed home to bed. These seem long 
hours ; but in the country, where they all passed eight months of the 
year, they may have been rather shorter. -Some of the lessons 
—history, literature, and mythology—Madame de Genlis gave 
herself. Her first experience of teaching M. de Valois can hardly 
be called encouraging. She turned round in the midst of recount- 
ing some exciting deed of his ancestors, to find him yawning and 
stretching himself, and finally throwing himself at full length on 
the sofa with his feet on the table! Punishment promptly followed, 
and the offence was never repeated. 

Her plan of education (practically the same as that described in 
Adele et Théodore) seems very sensible: only, the children were 
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hardly left enough to themselves. To be properly carried out, too, 
it requires a great deal of money, a large house, and an absolute 
isolation and self-sacrifice on the part of the teachers. Private people 
would have to think of some easier (and cheaper) method of teach- 
ing their children history than hanging their rooms with tapestries 
representing characters and events, or with a series of instructive 
pictures painted in gouache. They would not be always able to 
afford several personal attendants of every nationality, nor would 
most boys enjoy having a German valet to accompany them in 
their walks. The games in the garden—games of adventures and 
shipwrecks—would be very popular; and so would the portable 
theatre, though we could have wished them something more lively 
to act than the Thédtre d’ Education, of which new volumes were 
always appearing. If they “ talked in German,” they “dined in 
English’ and “supped in Italian”; and at odd moments they 
studied botany and chemistry and painted in gouache. When in 
Paris, they all worked at trades; and on one occasion there was an 
exhibition at the Louvre of the Russia leather cases, baskets, tools, 
wardrobes, and other things, entirely made by the Orleans children. 
In their leisure hours they visited museums, galleries, and manu- 
factories, and any other places worth seeing. They were even 
brought up from St. Leu to Paris, by their enthusiastic governess, 
in order that they might watch from Beaumarchais’ Garden the 
crowd assembling for the taking of the Bastille. : 

Amidst all this practical teaching, the claims which society 
would have upon them were not forgotten. Dancing was taught 
them by Dauberval of the Opera; every Saturday they ‘ received ” 
at Belle-Chasse; and. once a week, after the eldest was twelve, they 
were taken to the Francais. They learned to swim. They were 
taught to bleed, and to dress wounds; in acquiring which arts 
they practised on the poor at the Hotel Dieu. It is possible they 
were not more clumsy than many medical students. 

It is amazing that with all this Madame de Genlis managed to 
give up so much time to her writing; but she produced many 
books, most of which were on’ the education of her pupils. Of 
these Ad2le et Théodore (highly commended by Grimm for its 
grace, style, and sense, though most of the ideas had been antici- 
pated by Locke and Rousseau) is the best known, and even now is 
not at all bad reading. It rivalled, almost successfully, Madame 
d’Epinay’s Conversations d’Emilie for the Monthyon Prix d’Utilité 
given by the Academy. Madame d’Epinay won the prize, to her 
rival’s astonishment and disgust; but the defeated one consoles 
herself with thinking that it is a piece of revenge on the part of 
the philosophers for the stress which she has laid on religion. In a 
little story called Les Deux Réputations (Veillées du Chateau) she 
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censures the judgment, and remarks that, ‘‘ in spite of his brilliancy, 
Voltaire is really mediocre in everything, producing nothing but 
platitudes, and writing about all subjects in the same way.” 
Voltaire apart, it must be owned that Madame d’Epinay’s little 
book has certainly the advantage in simplicity, originality, and 
humour—qualities not in the least characteristic of Madame de 
Genlis. The affair occasioned a good deal of talk at the time, and 
called forth some amusing comments from the Duchesse de Gram- 
mont, sister of the Duc de Choiseul. ‘‘I am charmed at the result 
of the competition,” she writes to a friend, ‘‘ for I am certain that 
Madame de Genlis will die of disappointment, which will be 
delightful, or she will revenge herself by a satire on the philosophers, 
which also will be diverting; and, finally, I am enchanted that 
every one shall see what I have long been convinced of, that the 
Academy is in its dotage.’””’ The Duchess was rigidly impartial. 

As the years wear on, the Duchess of Orleans grows colder and 
colder towards her: a change which Madame de Genlis professes to 
attribute to political causes, though other reasons may occur to 
the reader. At last, in 1790, she sends in her resignation. The 
Duke declines to accept it, and a peace is patched up. An absence 
of a few weeks proves, Madame de Genlis says, that Mademoiselle 
could not do without her; she is reinstated in her position, 
and in October, 1791, is hastily sent with her pupil and Pamela to 
England. This was Madame de Genlis’ second visit ; and on the 
first occasion, some years earlier, she had made the acquaintance 
of Burke, Walpole, Sheridan, and many others, whose friendship 
she was glad to claim. We must not linger over the many interest- 
ing episodes of their English life and country-house visits to the 
** castle’ of le chevalier Hoare and to the lovely conservatories of 
le chevalier Bunbury. Every one treated the fugitives with much 
kindness ; but the most romantic event of |their English sojourn 
was the brief engagement of Sheridan to Pamela. 

If Madame de Genlis is to be believed, Pamela owed neither of 
her two proposals to her own attractions, but solely to her 
resemblance to the late Mrs. Sheridan, with whom Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, as well as Sheridan himself, was violently in love. 
Her betrothal to Sheridan, now a man of forty-seven, lasted hardly 
more than a fortnight. She returned to France, whither he was 
to follow her as soon as he had arranged some “ pressing affairs.”’ 
They speedily forgot each other; and in a few weeks Pamela was 
the wife of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

For nine years Madame de Genlis, proscribed as an émigrée, 
wandered from country to country, before she was allowed to 
return to France. But the yearsof the Revolution had done more 
than sweep away obnoxious institutions and the buildings that 
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were their outward sign: it had absolutely changed men’s ways 


and manners, and the Paris of the First Consul was, no more the 
Paris of the old régime that she knew so well. Napoleon was 
always very kind to her—he allotted her rooms in the Arsenal, and 
kept up a correspondence with her; but he could not bring back 
the birds to the nests of last year. The very language had 
changed its meaning, and the polite, exaggerated phrases of yore had 
become more familiar and brutal. Hours were later too. Theatres 
were not over till eleven, and, if people occasionally gave suppers 
after, the old gaiety was absent. Ceremony had taken the place of 
ease and courtesy. At the petits soupers which formed the joy of 
the Paris ow l’on s’amusait, the ladies had been all on an equal 
footing: a duchess had no precedence over a queen of finance, and 
would have been thought ill-mannered had she accepted any. 
When the maitre d’hétel observed that ‘‘ Madame est servie,” the 
lady next the door walked down first, and the others followed and 
placed themselves where they chose. On entering, a bow to the 
hostess was thought sufficient, and the visitor was expected to 
watch his opportunity and steal away when it suited him, without 
drawing public attention to his movements. 

In 1802 all this was altered. The mistress of the house was 
bombarded with compliments by the newly-arrived guest, on his 
entrance and on his exit ; due consideration was given to rank and 
importance ; and gesticulation and raised voices took the place of 
the well-bred calm that formerly reigned in salons. The purely 
ornamental education of former days was exchanged for as purely 
a useful one; but one habit of the grand monde in France (and in 
other countries) remained as before—the perpetual sighs of the fine 
ladies after a simple pastoral life, while no entertainment of any 
sort was ever allowed to slip. 

It was in the days of her life at the Arsenal that Madame de 
Genlis was visited by Miss Edgeworth, her father, and her sister, 
on the occasion of their six weeks tour in France, which was s0 
nearly expanded into a residence of twelve years. Ina charming 
book, which, unluckily was printed privately, Miss Edgeworth gives 
an amusing account of their pious pilgrimage. She thought the 
celebrated authoress tres peu soignée in her attireand ‘‘ surround- 
ings”: that Madame de Genlis wore a wig which was not always 
perfectly straight, and that she would have nothing whatever to 
say to Miss Edgeworth, but devoted herself to playing off her airs 
and graces on the only gentleman of the party. This account is 
borne out by one given, in 1823, by the condenser of Madame 
de Genlis’ Memoirs (and ‘“ pruner of her periods’), M. F. Barrére. 
The writer’s young niece was anxious to see a lady of whom she 
had heard so much : so they both visited her in a small apartment 
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she then occupied in the Place Royale. ‘‘ Everything was very 
badly kept, and Madame de Genlis herself was sitting before a 
pine-wood table covered with miscellaneous objects in the utmost 
disorder—tooth-brushes, false hair, two half-finished pots of jam, 
eggshells, combs, a roll, pomade, hairwash, some dregs of coffee 
in a broken cup, the end of a candle, a water-colour sketch, cheese, 
a lead inkstand, two books, and some loose papers covered with 
verses.” After such a sight, the “ease of manner” with which 
she had welcomed her guests must have fallen very flat, and her 
inevitable talk of herself and her accomplishments flatter still. 
We will close with one more anecdote, one related by herself. 

Soon after the Venus of Milo was brought to Paris (at least so 
we gather, though no dates are given), Madame de Genlis went to 
see it in company with Lord Bristol and Horace Vernet. Words 
cannot express her disgust at the ugliness of the thing. ‘“‘ It has 
bad eyes, a clumsy nose (not in the least Greek), a disagreeable 
mouth, a frightful throat—indeed, it has so little beauty that I am 
driven to believe that, so far from being the ideal of loveliness, it 
can only be a portrait. Of course, I may be wrong; but that is my 
view.” Then, some time after, she added in a note, ‘‘ I think that, 
after all, I must be right in my judgment, as no foreigner ever 
asks to see the statue, and it has fallen into complete oblivion.” 
Listen to Paul de St. Victor: ‘‘ Thanks to her, Beauty has touched 
Sublimity ; the world of stone has found its queen. At the sight 
of her face how many altars crumbled, how many shrines grew 
empty! The Venus de Medici, the Venus of the Capitol, the 
Venus of Arles hung their heads, and acknowledged the might of 
this other Venus, this Venus twice victorious. Venus rising from 
the waves has asserted her empire, and gods and men have bowed 
to her will.” 

More than anything else she could have said, this last criticism 
has weakened our confidence in the talents of Madame de Genlis, 
who has already challenged inspection by the way she defies it. 
Yet, unsympathetic, spiteful, vain, and untruthful as she is, some 
good qualities remain to her. She was ready to accept new ideas, 
without being carried away by them; without any outside help, 
she contrived to educate herself in a solid manner, at a period 
when anything beyond a smattering and a jargon was looked on 
with suspicion. She never wasted a moment, did her best for the 
children entrusted to her care, and never lost courage in mis- 
fortune. Also, which is perhaps more uncommon, she never lost 
interest in the occupations that had taken up so many hours of 
her earlier days. Thus, it must be admitted that the world was 
the better for Madame de Genlis. 


L. B. Lane. 
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PAUL VERLAINE. 


Tue art of Paul Verlaine is something new, absolutely new, to 
poetry. Romances sans Paroles—songs without words—is the 
name of one of his volumes, and his poetry at its best might almost 
be called disembodied song. It is an art of impressionism— 
sometimes as delicate, as pastoral, as Watteau, sometimes as 
sensitively modern as Whistler, sometimes as brutally modern as 
Degas. It is all suggestion, evocation—‘ des beaux yeux derriére 
des voiles ’’—the suggestion and evocation of sensations, a restless, 
insistent search for the last fine shade of expression. ‘‘ Car nous 
voulons,” he says in that famous poem dedicated to Charles 
Morice, “ L’Art Poétique,”— 


* Car nous voulons la Nuance encor, 
Pas la Couleur, rien que la nuance! 
Oh! la nuance seule fiance’ 

Le réve au réve et la flite au cor!” 


La nuance—ihe something evanescent which haunts and teases the 
artist’s brain, the something which cannot, which must, be 
expressed! ‘And all the rest,” says Verlaine, with supreme 
contempt, ‘‘is literature!’ Literature means the prose of 
things: and is that worth expressing? Is anything, when we 
come to consider, worth expressing except this quintessence of 
things—perhaps an impossible task? Verlaine has gone farther 
than any other poet in the direction of an art which suggests, 
with close-lipped, pausing reticence, ‘‘ things too subtle and too 
sweet for words.” But, having done this, having perfected an art 
in which the tinge of personal feeling was only a glow of richer 
colour in the verse, he has gone on, he has modified or developed 
his art, unconsciously, inevitably, as the years had their way with 
him. 

Verlaine’s first volume, published in 1867, when he was twenty- 
three, the Poemes Saturniens, is a book of charming Parnassian 
verse, not without touches of personal originality, but, both in form 
and substance, very definitely under the influence of Baudelaire and 
of Leconte de Lisle. In the Fétes Galantes, two years later, there 
is nothing but Verlaine—Verlaine in his first and purely decorative 
stage. This lovely little book of fifty pages is well-nigh perfect from 
first line to last. Parnassian it is, in a sense; but it is more than 
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Parnassian—this diaphanous little comedy of masks in a park 
a la Watteau. It is the very soul of the eighteenth century—the 
art of Watteau in words and cadences, with that tone as of old 
rose-leaves, that same evanescent charm, that same happy sense 
of exquisite moments; and, also, the dainty melancholy, the 
consciousness of fleeting time and passing beauty and the death 
of roses—that haste to gather the rose-buds while we may. 
“Tout en chantant sur le mode mineur 

L’amour vainqueur et la vie opportune, 

Ils n’ont pas l’air de croire a leur bonheur, 

Et leur chanson se méle au clair de lune.” 
Next year came La Bonne Chanson, a wedding-bouquet of songs 
for a young wife. It is delicate, sweet, pure; it is very pretty, but 
one sees too clearly that the poems were written to please a 
woman. The emotion is too near nature, not being poignant 
enough to support poetic treatment. The verse reminds one of 
Coppée. It is an episode, a step in life. The tone is so gay, 
tuneful, and happy, that one instintively forsees storms. Nor 
were they long in coming. One need only see Verlaine for a 
moment to realize that no long continued tranquillity could be 
possible for a man with so radically disharmonized a face— 
a face in which so much of the brute waits the bidding of so fitful 
and furious a power for good or evil. I have heard Verlaine talk 
of that period—in the most simple and matter-of-fact way. The 
details are not all clear. The marriage, certainly, was an 
unhappy one ; nor is that wonderful, for the disorder of Verlaine’s 
life passed all bounds. He defied civilization, started on a mad 
vagabondage with his friend, the ‘marvellous boy” Arthur 
Rimbaud ; and after two years’ wanderings, now in England, now in 
Belgium, there was a quarrel, a happily ill-directed pistol-shot, 
and Verlaine was condemned to eighteen months’ imprisonment at 
Mons. It was during this tumultuous time—“ en plein ouragan,” 
as he says—that Romances sans Paroles appeared: Verlaine’s 
masterpiece, as I think, of sheer poetry. There is all the magic 
of the Fétes Galantes, and how much deeper a personal note, how 
individual a grasp of the whole art of poetry! There is a new 
directness, a rhythm which is more surely the rhythm of heart- 
beats. Here is the first stanza of the second of the ‘“‘ Ariettes 
Oubliées,”’ a stanza which would have been impossible in French 
before Verlaine.— 

** Je devine, a travers un murmure, 
Le contour subtil des voix anciennes, 


Et dans leurs lueurs musiciennes, 
Amour pile, une aurore future!” 


The words sing themselves, as only English verse had hitherto sung 
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--with that “perfect freedom, that absolute liberty, which not 
even Victor Hugo quite succeeded in achieving. Here is another 
of the ‘ Ariettes,” the third, which I have translated in the 
measure of the original, though I cannot pretend to have done 
more than reproduce on the piano a melody for the violin. I copy 
it from the Academy, where it was printed last year.— 


‘** Tears in my heart that weeps, 
Like the rain upon the town. 
What drowsy languor steeps 
In tears my heart that weeps ? 


O sweet sound of the rain 
On earth and on the roofs! 
For a heart’s weary pain 
O the song of the rain! 


Vain tears, vain tears, my heart ! 
What, none hath done thee wrong ? 
Tears without reason start 

From my disheartened heart. 


This is the weariest woe, 

O heart, of love and hate 
Too weary, not to know 
Why thou hast all this woe.” 


Verse like this goes as far as mere verse can go—I speak of the 
original—to become a bird-note, the note of a bird with a human 
soul. Then there are the ‘“ Aquarelles,” with their English 
names (‘‘Green,” ‘‘ Spleen,” Streets’), where the rhythm 
undulates in a vague, dreamy dance, like the very spirit of the 
hour and place in certain twilight moods. Then there are the 
‘“* Paysages Belges,”’ marvellous little silhouettes struck off during 
those wanderings with the boy-poet Rimbaud—impressionist 
studies of railways, of the wooden horses at the fair of St. Gilles, 
of ‘le demi-jour de lampes,”’ of Walcourt, where the Kobolds 
dance in the darkness of the grass. And then there is that 
pitifully personal poem, “ Birds in the Night,” in which the heart 
speaks straight out—and so strangely! He addresses his wife; 
but it is not in tones of remorse—in a sort of childlike astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Vous n’avez rien compris 4 ma simplicité,” he says 
elsewhere. He complains like a child—Verlaine, all his life, has 
been a big, unmanageable child—that he has not been understood 
—his good intentions, his helplessness. There is the same half- 
piteous, half-defiant protest that looks out of his suffering and 
exultant face. He is conscious that he has done wrong’; but he is 
conscious, too, that it is nature which has been too much for 
him. Homo duplex, he feels himself condemned to oscillate 
eternally between the poles of good and evil. Well, he accepts 
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‘the fact, he proclaims his unworthiness; but it surprises him, it 
distresses him, if you do not see the ‘“‘ simplicity,” as he calls it, 
which lies at the root of his nature. Something of this 
comes out in the poem I have named; but it is in the 
volume published after a seven years’ silence, Sagesse, which 
appeared in 1881, that these personal confessions are mainly 
to be found. 

The conversion of Paul Verlaine—a most important fact in his 
life—took place while he was in prison. The circumstance was 
quite natural. He had gone as far in one direction as it was 
possible to go, and then came these solitary eighteen months in 
company with his thoughts, an enforced physical inactivity which 
could but concentrate all the energies of the man on the only kind 
of sensation then within his capacity—the sensation of the mind 
and the conscience. The question of religion—which can be so 
subtly distinguished from the question of conduct—naturally forced 
itself upon him. Probably it had never occurred to him before. 
With his astonishing promptitude and sincerity, he grasped fever- 
ishly at the succour of God andthe Church. With an inverted sen- 
suality, he adored the immaculate purity of the Virgin Mary. In 
no Church but the Catholic could he have found refuge, and he has 
never been a conventional Catholic. I remember one day at his 
wretched little lodging he showed me a Bible, a French Bible—the 
only book in his possession besides one or two of his own works. It 
was a Protestant translation, he pointed out; but for himself, ‘‘ Je 
suis catholique!’ he said, over and over again, as he lifted 
the glass of rum to his lips; ‘‘ mais,” he added, with a sudden flash 
ef his shifting Faun’s eye, “catholique du moyen-age!” No 
epithet could give a finer definition. His religion is indeed the 
Catholicism of the middle ages ; the simple, picturesque, sensuous, 
Quixotic faith, which we realize mainly from those marvellous 
epics in stone, the great cathedrals. 


* Guidé par la folie unique de la Croix 
Sur tes ailes de pierre, 6 folle Cathédrale !” 


he sighs, in one of his mystic aspirations. 

The conversion, and that long solitude in the prison, alone 
with his thoughts, had a very considerable effect upon Verlaine’s 
art. For seven years he published nothing. During all this time 
he was wandering from country to country, from city to city, 
teaching French in England (at Leamington, Bournemouth, and 
elsewhere) ; teaching English in France; now at Douai, now 
at Stuttgart, now at Paris, now in the country ; finally, and 
for good—may one say for good?—at Paris, where he is now 
living, where he has lived for the last ten years, a life of 
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cabarets and hospitals—this fervent Catholic wo is the most 
unreclaimable of sinners. 

Sagesse, the book of religious poems, came out in the midst of 
this lamentable Odyssey, with its profession of faith, its declaration: 
‘** The author published at an early age, that is to say ten or twelve 
years ago, sceptical and sadly trifling verses. He dares rely that 
in those he now publishes there is no dissonance that can shock 
the delicacy of a Catholic ear: that would be his highest reward, 
as it is his proudest hope.” And, indeed, the book is full of reli- 
gious poetry which is second to scarcely any religious poetry in the 
world. With this change of mood there is a corresponding change 
of style. Sincere to himself Verlaine was from the beginning. 
But from this point he had convictions to be sincere to. He had a 
new feeling of duty, of religious obligation—the obligation of con- 
fession. In the Fétes Galantes he had to express a troubled, 
exquisite beauty ; in Romances sans Paroles, a beauty which was still 
more troubled, which was poignant, perverse, but still able to be 
expressed by an art of delicately depraved esthetic charm. Sagesse 
is written mainly in long lines, with a graver, more measured 
note—certainly not so fascinating. The language is not so choice, 
so carefully selected; it has not the flickering, luminous quality 
of the earlier work. The words used seem often to be the first 
words that come: there is a strenuous quest after extreme 
sincerity of speech, sincerity being now a religious duty. ‘“‘ Sin- 
cerity, and the impression of the moment followed to the letter,”— 
that is how Verlaine defines his rule of preference (‘‘ Je dis préférée, 
carrien d’absolu”’) in a criticisim on the Poémes Saturniens published 
a year or two ago in the Revue d’Aujourd’hui. The result of this 
new attempt has a naturally varying success. There are poems in 
Sagesse which are merely dull arguments, where simplicity is tire- 
some, where the language of everyday speech has no sort of poetic 
effect. There are other poems where this simple, intense language 
becomes sublime. Perhaps the finest thing that Verlaine has 
written is the series of ten sonnets beginning ‘‘ Mon Dieu m’ a 
dit.” It isa dialogue between: God, claiming the tribute of love, 
and the Sinner, refusing out of very humbleness. I will quote the 
first sonnet, which I can compare only with what seem to me the 
finest religious poems in English—some of Christina Rossetti’s.— 

‘Mon Dieu m’ a dit: ‘ Mon fils, il faut m’aimer. Tu vois 
Mon fiance percé, mon cceur qui rayonne et qui saigne, 
Et mes pieds offensés que Madeleine baigne 
De larmes, et mes bras douloureux sous les poids 
De tes péchés, et mes mains! Et tu vois la croix, 
Tu vois les clous, le fiel, l’éponge, et tout t’enseigne 
A n’aimer, en ce monde amer ou la chair régne 
Que ma Chair et mon Sang, ma parole et ma voix. 
VOL. XIX. 33 
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Ne t’ai-je pas aimé jusqu’ & la mort moi-méme, 
O mon frére en mon Pére, 6 mon fils en l’Esprit, 
Et n’ai-je pas souffert, comme c’était écrit ? 


N’ai-je pas sangloté ton angoisse supréme 
Et n’ai-je pas sué la sueur de tes nuits, 
Lamentable ami qui me cherches ou je suis ? ” 


Only in Christina Rossetti is there such abasement of spirit, 
such elevation of imagination, as in these marvellous sonnets—a 
scalding heat of sincerity, and a personal passion wholly fused in 
art. Nor are these sonnets alone. There is the solemn litany of 
penitence : ‘‘O mon Dieu, vous m’avez blessé d’amour”’—as fine, 
as simple, as Villon’s ballad for his mother. Throughout the 
book—not unaccompanied, as I have said, by dull treatises, like 
that which proves that ‘‘ Le seul savant, c’est encore Moise ’’— 
there are poems in the same note of passionate humility. Often 
the note is less intense, but with a wonderful penetrating quality in 
itscharm. ‘‘ Beauté de femmes, leur faiblesse, et ces mains pales,” 
‘** Les chéres mains qui furent miennes,” “ L’espoir luit comme un 
brin de paille dans l’étable,” ‘‘ Ecoutez la chanson bien douce ’”’— 
need one quote more than the first lines to show the charm there is in 
these sensuous, perverse, troubled evocations of hours and impres- 
sions? Appendage or antithesis to the religious feeling, a strangely 
perverse strain of emotion comes into Verlaine’s poetry. It is the 
voice of the flesh, repressed, but crying out against the spirit: the 
voice of bewitching temptations, which could never have been 
possible—in just that savour of deadly delight—without the con- 
sciousness of sin, the desire to repent, the desire of salvation. 
Here is a sonnet—depraved in its very structure—which seems to 
me the most delirious and depraved bit of verse imaginable, and so 
admirably characteristic of Verlaine where he is most complex and 
surprising.— 

‘* Parfums, couleurs, systémes, lois ! 


Les mots ont peur comme des poules, 
La chair sanglote sur la croix. 


Pied, c’est du réve que tu foules, 
Et partout ricane la voix, 
La voix tentatrice des foules. 


Cieux bruns ot nagent nos desseins, 
Fleurs qui n’étes pas le calice, 

Vin et ton geste qui se glisse, 
Femme et l’ceillade de tes seins, 


Nuit céline aux frais traversins, 
Qu’est-ce que c’est que ce délice, 
Qu’est-ce que c’est que ce supplice, 
Nous les damnés et vous les Saints?” 


This is the other side of the Catholic poet ; and that other side, as 
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we shall see, has had farther and even frightful developments. In 
a sort of apologia under the name of ‘‘ Pauvre Lélian ’’ (an ingenious 
anagram), Paul Verlaine has rather subtly, and very legitimately, 
defined and defended the essential unity of his two-fold later work. 
“‘T believe, and I sin in thought as in action; I believe, and I 
repent in thought, if no more. Or, again, I believe, andI am a 
good Christian at this moment ; I believe, and I am a bad Christian 
the instant after. The remembrance, the hope, the invocation of 
a sin delight me with or without remorse, sometimes under the 
very form of sin, and hedged with all its consequences, more often 
—so strong, so natural and animal, are flesh and blood—just in 
the same manner as the remembrances, hopes, invocations of any 
carnal free-thinker. This delight—I, you, he, writers—it pleases us 
to put it to paper and publish it more or less well or ill-expressed : 
we consign it, in short, into literary form, forgetting all religious 
ideas, or not letting one of them escape us. Can anyone in good 
faith condemn us as poet? A hundred times No.” 

I take this extract from a prose book—one can scarcely say a 
book of essays—called Les Poetes Maudits, which Verlaine published 
in 1884. In its final edition the volume contains papers on six 
unknown poets, as they might almost be called, underrated, at all 
events misunderstood, among whom one is surprised to find the 
unoffending and not profoundly interesting Marceline Desbordes- 
Valmore. The others are Tristan Corbiére, a Breton sea-captain, 
who wrote a marvellous book of poems, Les Amours Jaunes, in a 
crabbed and compressed language, which Huysmans well likens 
to the language of telegrams; Arthur Rimbaud, to whom I have 
already referred, a precocious genius, really a genius, who dis- 
appeared from the world, no one knew whither, at the age of 
twenty, leaving behind him astonishing fragments of verse and 
prose ; Stéphane Mallarmé, a poet who holds a vague and mystical 
headship over young French poetry, having printed, in a facsimile 
of his very neat handwriting, some exquisite poems, merely by way 
of interim to the great work on which he has been engaged all his 
life ; Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, one of the rarest and most singular 
writers of the century, but more of a prose-writer than a poet ; 
and, finally, Pauvre Lélian, or Paul Verlaine. The book is in- 
teresting, as an explosive scrap of Verlaine’s talk is interesting: 
it is neither more nor less than that. Never was a poet more 
generous, nor, one may say, more capricious and uncritical, in his 
admirations. Verlaine’s prose—he has written some tales, more 
or less autobiographical—is exclamatory, and so vivid with gesture 
and accent that one seems to hear it spoken. But it goes beyond 
all reasonable bounds of suggestion, and simply drops to pieces— 
little angular pieces. 
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In the same year as Les Pottes Maudits, Verlaine published a 
new collection of poems, Jadis et Naguére, a volume, as the title 
indicates, made up of early and recent work. It makes no pretence 
to unity, but has something in it of every variety of his style, with 
certain poems, here and there, which rank among his special 
triumphs. Thus, the first section, ‘‘ Sonnets et Autres Vers,” is 
the dying echo of the Parnasse—exquisite pieces of decorative 
work, some of them subtly evocative, with lines like this :— 


“Tété, dans l’herbe, au bruit moiré d’un vol d’ abeilles.”’ 


Others presage the loose later manner, in which the sensation of 
the moment, and the imperious need to express it, anyhow, are the 
poet’s only considerations. Here are some lines which should 
interest an English public.— 

“ Tout l’affreux passé saute, piaule, miaule et glapit 


Dans le brouillard rose et jaune et sale des sohos 
Avec des indeeds et des all rights et des hdaos.” 


That is most expressive ; but it is scarcely poetry. It reminds one 
of the astonishing American which Walt Whitman occasionally 
used. But turn from this to the triumphantly and terribly 
beautiful sonnet ‘‘ Luxures,’”’ which chants the flesh with all the 
mystic fervour of the Christian. Turn to ‘ L’Art Poétique,” that 
confession of faith which is only a song, and so all the more a 
confession of faith. A little comedy, ‘“‘ Les Uns et les Autres,”’ 
fills forty pages, fills them deliciously—though indeed the dramatic 
form is only an acquirement with Verlaine. Beautiful shadows 
pass in a twilight: it is a company out of Watteau, under his 
trees: there is some delicate entanglement and disentanglement, 
resolved into song. In the section called ‘‘A la Maniére de 
Plusieurs ’’—I suppose because it is so characteristic of Verlaine— 
there is some of his most finely chiselled ‘‘ Byzantine”’ work, such 
as that languid sonnet, with its ‘‘ contour subtil,” “‘ Je suis l’Empire 
a la fin de la Décadence.”’ So far we have had “ Jadis;” “‘ Naguére”’ 
consists in four contes, and the famous ‘‘ Crimen Amoris,” which, 
for a certain diabolical beauty, for an effect of absolute sublimity, 
must be placed at the head of Verlaine’s work. The march of the 
verse has the thunder of a whole orchestra.— 
‘Dans un palais, soie et or, dans Ecbatane, 
De beaux démons, des Satans adolescents, 


Au son d’une musique mahométane, 
. Font litiére aux Sept Péchés de leurs cinq sens.” 


The four contes are as much of an experiment as the little 
comedy. That was not unsuccessful ; but these are quite masterly. 
There is nothing in Coppée nearly so fine as ‘ L’Impenitence 
Finale ;” it is as fine as ‘‘My Last Duchess.” To know all 
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the rest of Verlaine, and not to know these four contes, is to ignore 
quite a distinct section of his poetic work, a section which is the 
strangest of exceptions. 

Jadis et Naguere is a step aside in Verlaine’s progress. In 
Amour (1888) he resumes his course, and the poet of Sagesse 
re-appears, the personal note still further developed. ‘‘ Lucien 
Létinois,” a poem in twenty-four sections, in varying metres, can 
be compared only with ‘“‘ In Memoriam,” which, as Verlaine has an 
immense admiration for Tennyson, probably suggested it. It is a 
poem written to the memory of a young friend; and it tells, in 
broken snatches, the idyl of their friendship, and the sad and sordid 
way in which death came and turned the idyl into a tragedy. It is 
singularly fine in its extreme simplicity and closeness to life—the 
direct, unadorned, yet poetic way in which little details are brought 
back out of the past, just in the simple, naked way in which they 
really recur to the mind—the walks they took together, the meals. 
in little inns, the meetings at railway-stations.— 

« Ame, te souvient-il, au fond du paradis, 


De la gare d’Auteuil et des trains de jadis 
T’amenant chaque jour, venus de La Chapelle ?” 


Just these things, just such thoughts as these, without any sort 


of remoteness, or the veil of an elaborately chosen language, 
Verlaine has strung together, as if casually, yet with how certain, 
how immediate an effect! Here and there, as in No. XII., which 
has the very note of George Herbert, is a magical little poem.— 
“ Le petit coin, le petit nid 
Que j’ai trouvés, 
Les grand espoirs que j’ai couvés, 
Dieu les bénit. _ 
Les heures des fautes passées, 
Sont effacées 
Au pur cadran de mes pensées.”’ 


How curious to turn from this sweet and fresh simplicity to one 
of those pieces—No. IV, for example—in which he has revealed, in 
words that absolutely burn and scorch, all the “ fury of love,” as 
he well calls it, that possesses his insatiable heart.— 


‘“‘J’ai la fureur d’aimer. Mon cceur si faible est fou. 
N’importe quand, n’importe quel et n’importe ou, 
Qu’ un éclair de beauté, de vertu, de vaillance 
Luise, il s’y précipite, il y vole, il s’y lance, 

Et, le temps d’une étreinte, il embrasse cent fois 

L’étre ou l’objet qu’il a poursuivi de son choix ; 

Puis quand Villusion a replié son aile, 

Il revient triste et seul bien souvent, mais fidéle, 

Et laissant aux ingrat quelque chose de lui, 

Sang on chair. 

J’ai la fureur d’aimer. Qu’y faire? Ah, laisser faire!” 


“ 
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What can be done, indeed, with a man of Verlaine’s tempera- 
ment, but ‘‘ laisser faire”? To preach moderation, and the virtues 
of a temperate middle course, is to waste breath. It is reasonable 
to say, “ The pity of it!’’ but it is wholly unreasonable to suppose 
that amid any conceivable circumstances Verlaine could have 
escaped from his temperament, could have acted sagely, could have 
avoided shipwreck. Had he done so—done the impossible—at all 
events the best of his poems would have remained unwritten. 

Besides the elegy to Lucien Létinois, there is a whole crowd of 
sonnets and poems addressed to friends and companions, some of 
them not very interesting for any but personal reasons. One of 
the most pleasing is that addressed to Fernand Langlois—a young 
artist with a somewhat womanish charm and appeal—in which a 
note of gracious and passionate friendship is very frankly and 
simply struck. Among the sonnets there are some which triumph 
by an amazing virtuosity—the sonnet on Parsifal, for example, to 
which Mr. George Moore has given such just and eloquent praise— 
and a “‘ Sonnet Héroique,”’ which is like the music of gongs and cym- 
bals. A cluster of poems at the beginning of the volume, mainly in 
long lines, might have found their place in Sagesse, of which they 
have the simple, naive piety, the personal pre-occupation, the graver, 
more measured verse. There is a “‘ Priére du Matin,”— 


“ Pére, considerez le prix de votre enfant,” — 


a hymn to the Virgin, confessions and aspirations. Then there are 
English sketches—‘‘ Bournemouth,” “ There,” &c.—in which one 
misses, as one could not but miss, the iridescent charm, the 
evanescent delicacy, of the earlier work in that kind. The gaiety 
of life has become more sordid, the charm more severe, the grace 
of things has been soiled; and for these things, which happen in 
life, there is no redemption in art. ‘‘ La chute des cheveux et celle 
de certaines illusions, mémes si sceptiques,” says Verlaine, in that 
article to which I have referred before, “‘ défigurent bien une 
téte qui a vécu, et intellectuellement aussi, parfois méme, la 
dénatureraient.’”’ This loss of illusions, with its inevitable effect 
upon art, we have seen in Sagesse, more distinctly still in Amour, 
and we see it nakedly —naked and hideous—in Parallélement, 
which followed Amour in the subsequent year, 1889. | 
‘‘Parallélement,” Verlaine explains, to Sagesse, Amour, 
and Bonheur. In these others he has interpreted the spiritual 
side of his nature ; here, with the same frankness, and in the spirit 
of that dialectic of “‘ Pauvre Lélian” which I quoted, he gives us 
the flesh. Few poets have ever been so direct and sincere in the 
expression of religious emotions as Verlaine; but certainly no poet 
ever gave such sincere and direct expression to “the lust of the 
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flesh, the lust of the eye, the pride of life,” as he has done in 
Parallélement. The book is full of a gross hilarity, a frantic 
impetuosity, a wild and conscious perversity. It is as perverse as 
Baudelaire ; but it has none of Baudelaire’s subtlety, a corruption 
less intricate and comprehensive—more naive, spontaneous, explo- 
sive. The style undergoes the same depravation as the ideas; it 
becomes almost as unintelligible as the thieves’ argot in Villon. 
Slang swamps the precise and exquisite poetic language of the 
earlier work; the rhythms, still marvellously agile, are handled 
with dexterity rather than charm. 

But Verlaine would tell us that he did not intend to be charming : 
that he intended to give voice to certain instincts, which his deter- 
mined sincetity forbade him to silence. The question is whether 
many of these pieces come within any possible limits of art. A 
poem like “‘ Laeti et Errabundi”’—the story of that strange vaga- 
bondage with Rimbaud—is most certainly a work of art. A piece 
like ‘‘ L’ Impenitent’’ seems to me simply disagreeable without 
justifying its existence by any artistic quality. Psychologically, 
pathologically, the whole volumeis of immense interest; artistically, 
of much less. Yet the book is not without delicious touches, turned 
obstinately perverse, of the poet who can still write lines that sing 
themselves like this one :— 


‘‘ Le clair de lune quand le clocher sonnait douze.” 


Two years after Parallélement, in 1891, came Bonheur, the third 
part of the trilogy. Written very much in the style of Sagesse, 
part of it might have been assigned, on internal evidence, to a 
period anterior to Amour and Parallélement. It has none of the 
perversity, moral and artistic, of the latter book, despite a few 
experiments upon metre and rhyme. Nor is space devoted, as 
occasionally in Amour, to the mere courtesies of literary friendship. 
The verse has an exquisite simplicity, a limpid clearness; there is a 
strenuous rejection of every sort of literary ‘‘ dandyism ”—the 
word is Verlaine’s : 

* et que cet arsénal, 
Chics fougueux et froids, mots secs, phrase redendante, 
Et cetera, se rende a l’émeute grondante 
Des sentiments enfin naturels et réels.” 


I take these lines from a poem which may be considered a new 
“Art Poétique.” In that delicate and magical poem—itself the - 
ideal of the art it sang—vVerlaine said nothing about sincerity, 
except, inferentially, to the fleeting impression of something almost 
too vague for words. Music first of all and before all; and then, 
not colour, but the nuance, the last fine shade. Poetry is to be 
something intangible, a winged soul in flight ‘‘ towards other skies 
and other loves.” To express the inexpressible, he speaks of 
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beautiful eyes behind a veil, of the full palpitating sunlight of 
noon, of the blue swarm of clear stars in a cool autumn sky; and 
the verse in which he makes this confession of faith has the 
exquisite troubled beauty—‘“‘ sans rien en lui qui pése ou qui pose”’ 
—which he commends as the essential poetry. Now in this new 
poem of poetical counsel, he tells us that art should, first of all, be 
absolutely clear and sincere ; it is the law of necessity, hard, no 
doubt, but the law. 
“ L’art, mes enfants, c’est d’étre absolument soi-meme. 

Foin! d’un art qui blasphéme et fi! d’un art qui pose, 

Et vive un vers bien simple, autrement c’est la prose.” 

The verse in Bonheur is indeed “ bien simple.” There is a poem 
addressed to a friend—‘‘Mon ami, ma plus belle amitié, ma 
meilleure ’’—which even Verlaine has hardly excelled in a kind of 
plaintive sincerity, full of the beauty of simple human feeling, 
seeking and finding the most direct expression.— 

“‘ Aussi, précieux toi plus cher que tous les moi 
Que je fus et serai si doit durer ma vie, 
Soyons tout l’un pour l’autre en depit de l’envie, 
Soyons tout l’un a l’autre en toute bonne foi.” 
Verlaine speaks to his friend as if he would say more for friendship 
than has ever been said before. He would fain find words close 
and gracious enough to express all the intimacy and charm of their 
friendship.— 
“ Elle verse & mes yeux, qui ne pleuriront plus, 
Un paisible sommeil, dans la nuit transparente 


Que de réves legers benissent, troupe errante 
De souvenirs futurs et d’espoirs révolus.” 


“Remembrances to be, and hopes returned again ”—how lovely a 
verse, French or English! And the emotion, temperate and 
restrained through most of the poem, rises at the end into 
exaltation.— 


** Afin qu’enfin ce Jésus-Christ qui nous créa 

Nous fasse grace et fasse grace au monde immonde 

D’autour de nous alors unis—paix sans séconde !— 

Définitivement, et dicte: Alleluia.” 
I quote this stanza, not only because of its place in the poeem— 
its expression of the culminating emotion—but because it is an ex- 
cellent example of Verlaine’s most characteristic technique. Note 
the rhyme at the beginning of the first line and at the end of the 
second, the alliteration, the curious effect produced by the repeti- 
tition of ‘“‘fasse grace” (itself an assonance), the tormented 
rhythm throughout, the arbitrary and extraordinary position and 
transposition of accents. In Bonheur, for the first time in his work, 
there is one short poem written in irregular unrhymed verse: verse, 
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however, which is still verse, and not (as with the real Decadents) 
delirious prose. There are also two poems in assonant verse, 
one of them in lines of fourteen syllables, metrically quite regular. 
It is difficult to see any reason for the rejection of rhymes; but at 
all events they are rejected without disdain—frankly for a caprice. 

Almost all the poems in Bonheur are closely personal—con- 
fessions of weakness, confessions of ‘‘ l’ennui de vivre avec les gens 
et dans les choses,” confessions of good attempts foiled, of 
unachieved resolutions. One of the finest pieces tells the story of 
that endeavour to rebuild the ruined house of life which Verlaine 
made at the time of his conversion, after those calm and salutary 
eighteen months of seclusion. Elsewhere he writes of his life in 
hospital—‘‘ last home, perhaps, and best, the hospital ;”—of his 
child-wife, for whose memory he has so strange a mixture of 
regretful complaint and unassuaged self-reproach ; and always he 
returns to the burden of ‘“‘ Priez avec et pour le pauvre Lélian! ” 

“* Mais, hélas! je ratiocine 

Sur mes fautes et mes douleurs, 

Espéce de mauvais Racine 

Analysant jusqu’a mes pleurs ” :— 
that is how he describes himself, with a certain injustice, a certain 
measure of truth. Here, as in Sayesse, there are times when con- 
fession becomes analysis, not to the advantage of the poetry. But 
here, as in Sagesse, the really distinguishing work is an outpouring 
of desires that speak the language of desire, of prayers that go up 
to God as prayers, not as literature; of confessions that have no 
reticences. 

In Chansons pour Elle, which followed Bonheur in the same year, 
almost simultaneously with a book of unimportant prose sketches, 
Mes Hopitaux, Verlaine has relapsed into the mood of Parallélement. 
It represents, indeed, a lower depth—a dead level of animal con- 
tentment which has never, perhaps, been expressed in literature 
since the ‘‘ Grosse Margot”’ of Villon. 

“Tu n’est pas du tout vertueuse, 

Je ne suis pas du tout jaloux,” 
says this cynical, satisfied lover. There is a sort of tragic brutality 
in this record of a life which has come to accept so sordid a con- 
dition of things, simply, without disguise, without revolt, grate- 
fully even. No matter, he says to the casual heroine of his 
verses, what the past of both of us may have been: let us unite 
our two miseries: let us be happy, after the only manner that is 
left to us, together. In these naive, often trivial, poems we touch 
the bottom of Bohemia. There is not even the distinction of per- 
versity. The singing-voice is somewhat thickened : it comes to us 
from the tavern, from the dubious garret, in the turbulent hours 
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after midnight. It is the end of all, one would have supposed— 
especially after so absolute an epilogue as this: 
“Je fus mystique et je ne le suis plus, 
(La femme m’aura repris tout entier) 
Non sans garder des respects absolus 
Pour lidéal qu’il fallut renier. 


Mais la femme m’a repris tout entier ! 


J’allais priant le Dieu de mon enfance, 
(Aujourd’hui c’est toi qui m’as & genoux) 
J’étais plein de foi, de blanche espérance, 
De charité sainte aux purs feux si doux. 


Mais aujourd’hui tu m’as a tes genoux ! 


La femme, par toi, redevient Le maitre, 

Un maitre tout-puissant et tyrannique, 

Mais qu’insidieux! feignant de tout permettre 
Pour en arriver a tel but satanique... 


O le temps béni quand j’étais ce mystique!” 

Absolute as this is, there is still the sigh, the sigh coming 
unawares, after that other life, that other side of life; and it is, 
after all, not surprising—when one has realized the extraordinary 
simplicity of Verlaine’s nature, its sincerity of alternations, of 
temporary exclusions—to find that Chansons pour Elle has already 
been followed by a tiny pamphlet, privately printed in a “ Biblio- 
théque du Saint Graal,” of Liturgies Intimes, a collection of 
devotional pieces addressed solely to Catholics. ‘‘ This quite small 
book,” says the preface, “‘is intended for a quite small and select 
public, and is indeed the complement—dare I say the crown?—of a 
work of some extent, which the author believes to be correct in 
regard to the Faith. This work is in four volumes: Sagesse, the 
conversion; Amour, the perseverance ; a backsliding deliberately 
confessed, Parallélement ; and Bonheur, conclusion sorrowfully calm 
in the supreme consolation.” Chansons pour Elle is not referred 
to: no doubt that, too, is to be regarded as ‘‘a backsliding 
deliberately confessed.”” In these Liturgies Intimes Verlaine has 
endeavoured to recapture the note of Sagesse—not altogether with 
success. Simplicity there is indeed, a simplicity sometimes verging 
on childishness ; but some lack of that distinction which Verlaine’s 
simplicity has rarely lacked. The metrical experiments are not 
always quite fortunate: the naiveté not always quite convincing. 
But there is an evident sincerity in that curious humbleness 
which can pray— 

“D’avoir l’ignorance infinie 
Et l’immense toute-faiblesse 
Par quoi "humble enfance est bénie ; 
De n’agir sans qu’un rien ne blesse 
Notre chair pourtant innocente 
Encor méme d’une caresse.” 
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The book is not a record of repentance ; it is a collection of litur- 
gies, in. which there is devotion but no misgiving. There has 
always been a touch of fatalism in Verlaine’s piety and licence. 
** Je compte parmi les maladroits,” he says in Parallélement, in a 
personal confession that gives the key to at all events his own view 
of himself :— 

* J’ai perdu ma vie et je sais bien 
Que tout blame sur moi s’en va fondre: 
A cela je ne puis que répondre 
Que je suis vraiment né Saturnien.” 


Born under that unlucky star! no doubt Verlaine owes so much to 
destiny ; and we can well imagine him really saying, with that 
curious helplessness which underlies all his violence, the words that 
Charles Morice has put into his mouth.— 


“ Je ne sais trop quelle route j’ai suivie, 
Comme j’y suis entré ni comme on en sort,— 
Je ne sais trop ce que j’ai fait de ma vie... 
Qu’est-ce que je pourrais faire de la mort ?” 


With what Verlaine has made of his life we are concerned only 
so far as the life has made or modified the artistic work ; and in 
him the two are one, as surely as the two are one in Villon. From 
the date of Romances sans Paroles to the date of Liturgies Intimes, 
every stage of the ‘‘ fever called living’’ has been chronicled and 
characterized in verse. The verse has changed as the life has 
changed, remaining true to certain fundamental characteristics, 
as the man, through all, has remained true to his strange and self- 
contradictory temperament. Verlaine has made something new of 
French verse—something more pliable, more exquisitely delicate 
and sensitive, than the language has ever before been capable of. 
He has invented this new kind of impressionist poetry—‘“ la 
nuance, la nuance encor”—which seems to correspond so subtly 
with the latest tendencies in the other arts: the painting of Whistler, 
the music of Wagner. Himself a creature of passions and sensa- 
tions, tossed to and fro by every wind, he has given voice to all 
the vague desires, the tumultuous impressions, of that feeble and 
ravenous creature, the modern man of cities. He has set them to 
music that is now exquisite, as the mood is exquisite, now dis- 
sonant, as the mood is dissonant, always an acute, a floating 
music, that had never been heard before. So modern, so typical, 
is this singer who has sung only of himself—of his sorrows, his 
faults, his distresses; of the times when he has been glad and 
believed himself happy ; of the hours when the flesh has triumphed, 
and the hours of mystical communion with the spirit; of the 
colours, the sounds, that have delighted him, the hands that he 
has kissed, the tears that he has wept. ArtHur Symons. 
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Ir is commonly believed among Englishmen that in respect of 
extent, of population, and of wealth, London is the greatest city the 
world has ever known. Probably, however, Nineveh, Babylon, the 
Egyptian Thebes, and Rome in the second century of our era and 
in the third were at least equal to London. Nineveh and Babylon 
appear to have occupied a greater area. Nineveh was described 
as a city of three-days’ journey ; Babylon, which is expressly said 
to have been four-square and twelve miles in every direction, 
would occupy 144 square miles. The square miles in greatest 
London are 120. As to Nineveh, Babylon, Thebes, we have no 
data by which we can with certainty estimate their population and 
wealth. We know that these were very great; but we cannot 
mz2asure this greatness by exact figures. When we come to Rome 
we have precise information. Apart from area, Ancient Rome was 
probably superior to Modern London. It was at the least as 
popular and as wealthy, and it was more beautiful. I know that 
this conclusion differs from that of Gibbon, and that, practically, 
Gibbon’s work is the only acknowledged authority in our public 
schools and universities. To relieve the fears of those who hesitate 
to differ from so great a master, I will give a few instances of the 
historian’s inaccuracy. Gibbon reckons the area of the Roman 
Empire at 1,600,000 square miles ; really, it was about 3,200,000 
square miles. He gives the probable tribute of Spain, Gaul, and 
Egypt as about five millions sterling each; yet he reckons the total 
revenue of Rome as from fifteen to twenty millions. Thus, he 
allows, at the most, only five millions from the rest of the world— 
Africa, Asia Minor, Austria, European Turkey, and Italy itself. 
He seems to take no account of any revenues other than the tribute 
or land-tax ; for, although he accurately enumerates the additional 
taxes imposed by Augustus, he makes no attempt to estimate their 
produce. 

How, then, in the first place, did the population of the city 
of Rome compare with that of London? We may take it that 
London, in its widest extent, has a circuit of nearly fifty miles, 
and that it is nearly seventeen miles from north to south and from 
east to west. The population may be taken as about five millions. 
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Rome was of much less extent; but it does not follow that its 
inhabitants were fewer. The circumference of the city was only 
about twenty miles, and its diameter seven miles; but its limits 
were fixed by the fourteen quarters marked out by Augustus, and 
afterwards enclosed within the walls of Aurelian. Suburbs 
analogous to Hendon or to Croydon were not reckoned in the 
population of Rome. A curious proof of this is to be found in 
the fact that in the census of Rome only large houses or palaces, 
and houses let out in flats, domus and insule, are mentioned. The 
villas, which are frequently mentioned by Juvenal and other writers, 
appear to have been entirely beyond the boundary. Even within 
this limited area the population, it is probable, was as large as that 
of greatest London. The streets of Rome were very narrow. 
Over nearly all London the houses vary from two to four stories in 
height ; those of Rome varied from five to seven stories. And 
Rome was much more completely built over than is modern 
London. There were, indeed, few vacant spaces; not one of them 
could compare with Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, Greenwich Common, Hampstead Heath, and other public 
recreation grounds which are all included in London. 

Gibbon—who was, in every case of large figures, extremely 
sceptical,—calculates that the city of Rome contained at the 
most about a million and three quarters of inhabitants. Lipsius, 
in his De Magnitudine Romana, reckons at least five millions ; 
but Gibbon puts this aside with the remark that ‘the book, 
though ingenious, betrays signs of a heated imagination.” It 
is singular that both writers rely for their conclusions on the 
same figures, and differ in their interpretation. It is distinctly 
recorded that in the fourth century, in the reign of Theodosius, 
there were enumerated 1,730 domus, or great houses, and 46,602 
insule, or large buildings, let out in flats or single rooms, and 
corresponding very closely with our model lodging-houses. But 
how many people did each of those buildings contain? Lipsius 
reckons an average of a hundred. Gibbon reckons an average of 
twenty-five. The only reason given for Gibbon’s estimate is that 
in his time the houses in Paris were mostly let out in flats, and 
contained only twenty-five people in each house. Thus the 
question is narrowed. Did the palaces on the one hand, and the 
insule or lodging-houses on the other, contain an average of twenty- 
five people or one hundred? The larger number is more probable, 
and therefore the estimate of a population of five millions is the 
more acceptable. As to the domus, or palace, we must recollect 
that it contained not only the master and his family, but many 
slaves. 


The slaves included (besides domestic servants) librarians, 
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doctors, hairdressers, painters, carpenters, architects, and so forth. 
** Almost every profession,” Gibbon says, “either liberal or 
mechanical, might be found in the house of an opulent senator.’’* 
Pedanius Secundus, Prefect of the City, whose office corresponded 
with that of the Lord Mayor of London, was murdered in his own 
house in the reign of Nero, a.p. 61, and the murderer was not 
identified. It was thereupon proposed that all the slaves in the 
house should be crucified ; and, after a long debate in the Senate, 
which is fully reported by Tacitus,t the proposal was adopted. 
It was then found that the slaves in this one house numbered four 
hundred. Again, we are told that when a great man went to make 
a call, he would, although his journey might not be more than a 
few hundred yards, have a retinue of at least fifty slaves. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, quoted by both Lipsius and Gibbon, gives 
a long description of the progress of a wealthy citizen from Rome 
to his country residence, a description which clearly suggests a 
household of four or five hundred slaves. It is certain that when 
it was proposed that the slaves should wear a distinctive dress the 
proposal was rejected. Seneca asked the Senate to consider 
‘quantum periculi immineret si servi nostri nos numerare 
coepissent.’’ Tiberius in the year a.p. 21 condemned the number 
and variety of slaves, ‘‘familiarum numerum et nationes.”’{ In 
short, the evidence proving that there were very many slaves in 
the palaces of Rome is overwhelming, and appear to justify the 
estimate of at the least a hundred people in every domus. 

Then as to the 46,602 insule. Did they contain twenty-five 
people each (as Gibbon conjectures), or more than 100? There 
are many reasons for thinking that here Lipsius is nearer to 
the truth than Gibbon. These lodging-houses contained many 
flats ; for we know that laws were passed by Augustus, Tiberius, 
and Nero, with the object of limiting the height to seventy feet 
from the ground—edicts which are said to have been constantly 
disobeyed. On the authority of Heineceus, Gibbon says that the 
annual rent of the several flats ‘‘ coenacula’”’ was about £360 a 
year. It may be taken for granted that in most cases each flat was 
occupied by several families, or that in any cases where a whole 
flat at such a rent was occupied by a single family there was a 
considerable company of slaves. Thus, the estimate of 100 
persons in each insula seems not excessive. 

The ground floor of the insula was often occupied by shops; the 
next two or three floors either by several families on each, or by 
single families wealthy enough to own a staff of slaves. The upper 
stories were let in smaller compartments, and often in single rooms. 


* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. Cap. 2. + Tacitus, Ann., XIV. 42. 
{ Tacitus, Ann., III. 58. 
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Juvenal* says that a man could purchase in the country, and 
within twenty miles of Rome, the freehold of a good house and a 
small garden for the same sum, as was required for the yearly rent 
of a dark chamber in the attics (sub tegulis) in Rome; from which 
we may conclude that a single room, at the top of a house, would let 
for something like £20 a year. It seems safe, therefore, to conclude 
that each of the five or six flats of an insula contained twenty people, 
and that the 46,602 insule would hold a population of nearly five 
millions. As there were 1,780 palaces, we may be sure that the 
total population of the city was, as Lipsius and others have 
calculated, more than five millions. It may be said that the 
number of houses, of both kinds, in the reign of Theodosius is no 
guide to the number in the reigns of Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, and 
Antoninus. If that be true, the argument is still good for the 
reign of Theodosius; but we might expect that the migration 
under Constantine in the fourth century would have reduced the 
population of Rome. The enormous growth of the population of 
Constantinople is ascribed by Gibbon mainly to the great emigra- 
tion from Rome of opulent senators, officials, tradesmen, and 
slaves. If there was so vast an exodus in the reign of Constantine, 
it is probable that the population of five millions in the reign of 
Theodosius was not greater than that under Tiberius or Hadrian, or 
at least during the second century. 

It is difficult to compare the realized wealth and the annual 
income of Rome with that of London. We can only pick out 
isolated facts and indicate the conclusions which they seem to 
warrant. It may be well to begin with the private fortunes 
of the Emperors, who for a long time rejected any kingly 
title and claimed to be only citizens elected to high office, as 
Principes Senatus, Tribuni Plebis, and Imperatores ; not as civil 
rulers, but only as commanding the armies of the State. Most 
of them began their reigns with large fortunes. They had, indeed, 
to provide from the various revenues for all the expenses of 
Government; but the surplus of receipts over expenditure was 
constantly very large, and that surplus was as completely under 
their control as if it had been private property. Neither senate 
nor people had any voice in the matter. Before the Empire was 
fully established, Augustus says, ‘“‘ In the consulship of M. Lepidus 
and L. Arruntius I paid 100,700,000 sesterces (about £900,000), in 
the name of Tiberius Cesar and myself, into the military treasury 
for the fund designed to pay bounties and pensions to soldiers who 
had served twenty or more campaigns.” + This fund was afterwards 
kept up by taxes. 

Again, Augustus, by his will left, after legacies to his relations 

* Juv., Satire, III. 233. + Arnold, p. 101. 
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and friends,* more than £350,000 to be divided viritim among the 
people of Rome, £83,000 for the ten thousand Pretorians, £15,000 
for the city militia, and £4 3s. 4d. each to the legionary soldiers. 
Those legacies would require nearly two millions sterling. Nero 
spent in presents alone more than eighteen millions sterling during 
his reign of fourteen years.¢ Vitellius is said to have squandered 
seven millions and a half sterling in his reign of less than a year.} 

These are, of course, examples of the wealth of Emperors, but 
of Emperors in their private capacity, on which no public claim 
could be made. We shall, however, arrive at a similar conclusion 
as to the wealth of Rome from other considerations. Seneca, a man 
of vile character, yet of almost saintly reputation (so different was 
his life from his writings), was worth at least two millions and a 
half sterling.§ Yet Nero said to him: ‘‘ You know that there are 
very many men in this city, and these by no means your equals in 
accomplishments, who possess still more. As to the freedmen, 
who are wealthier than the richest citizens, I am ashamed to 
speak.’’|| Much of Seneca’s wealth came from the lavish gifts of 
Nero; but he derived a great revenue from the extortionate 
interest which he charged for loans in the provinces. In fact, a 
rebellion was caused in Britain by Seneca’s usuries. 

Claudius Felix was a freedman. Yet he was the Governor of 
Judea who judged St. Paul. His brother Pallas also was a freed- 
man of Claudius. He is said by Tacitus to have possessed two 
millions and a half sterling. A present of £130,000% was voted by 
the Senate.** Yet he had formerly been a slave of Antonia, the 
mother of Claudius. It is to him that Juvenal refers when he says 
that, if content with a modest competence, ‘‘ Ego possideo plus 
Pallante et Licinio.”” Narcissus, another freedman of Claudius, is 
said to have been worth more than three millions and a quarter 
sterling. Lucius Cornelius Balbus, a native of Spain, a Roman 
citizen and senator, and a friend of Tacitus, was considered to be 
worth two millions and a half sterling. Dio says that he left by his 
will about 16s. 8d. to every man in Rome: “‘ Populo Romano vicitim 
legavit denarios viginti quinque.” This alone would require about 
£800,000. 

P. Licinius Crassus Dives, whose name is coupled by Juvenal 
with that of the freedman Pallas as a memorial of wealth, said 
that he would consider no man rich who was unable to equip an 
army and keep it in the field. Yet he is credited with only two 
millions sterling. This sum, however, is probably much below the 
truth, for he had among his slaves five hundred architects and 


* Tac., Ann., I. 8. + Tac., Hist., I. 20. t Tac., Hist., II. 95. 
§ Tac., Ann., XIV. 55. || Tac., Ann., XII. 53. 7 Arnold, p. 182. 
** Tac., Ann., XIV. 53. 
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builders. It seems probable that, like many rich Romans, whether 
senators or freedmen, he invested large sums in building and in 
buying house property. 

As another proof of wealth Lipsius quotes from Pliny some 
instances of the price paid for slaves. Thus, Daphnis, who seems 
to have been a great linguist, was sold for 370,000 sesterces, about 
£3,500, ‘‘ grande pretium in uno fluxo et mortali homine, et quem 
solus Grammatici titulus commendebat.”* Suetonius says that 
Laelius Preconensis was sold for about £1,760. Seneca says that 
Calvisius had many slaves employed as readers, and that each 
of them had been bought for ‘‘ centum millibus”’ nearly £840.+ 

Let us take some other illustrations at random. When L. Cal- 
purnius Piso was appointed Governor of Macedonia for one year, 
he drew for his outfit from the public treasury 18,000,000 sesterces 
or £150,000. He did not want the money for that purpose: 
everything required by a pro-consul was supplied to him by the 
province. Piso simply took the money for himself, and lent it out 
in Rome at high interest. C. Verres was charged by Cicero with 
having robbed Sicily of £350,000 in three years, besides many 
valuable works of art. He practically admitted his guilt by 
retiring from Rome without attempting any defence. Cicero, 
when governor of the poor province of Cilicia, found himself the 
richer, in one year, by £20,000; and he was, perhaps, the only 
pro-consul who ever handed over his surplus to the State. There 
can be no doubt that Cicero and the younger Pliny received large 
sums from their clients while those clients were still living. 
Balbus is not likely to have secured the argument ‘ pro Balbo” 
for a mere trifle; and the gratitude of Sicily, for the prosecution 
of Verres, undoubtedly took a very. substantial form. Apart from 
all such honoraria, it is recorded that both Cicero and the younger 
Pliny received legacies from clients to the amount of £170,000. 
Gibbon tells us§ on the authority of Olympiodorus, that several of 
the richest senators had an income of £160,000 a year—without 
computing the stated provision of corn and wine, which, if sold, 
would have realized another £50,000. Gibbon continues: ‘‘ An 
income of 1,000 or 1,500 pounds of gold (£40,000 to £60,000) 
might be considered as no more than adequate to the dignity of 
the senatorian rank. But the wealth of such men as Pompey, 
Julius Cesar, Lepidus, Lucullus, Maecenas, and other magnates, 
must have been much greater than that of an ordinary senator. 

The wealth and luxury of the rich is almost incredible. The 
carruce (coaches) of the Romans were often of solid silver, 
curiously carved and engraved ; while the trappings of the horses 


* Pliny. Hist. Nat., Book VIII. + Lipsius de Mag. Rom. Book IV. 
t Cic. in Pisonem, 35. § Decline and Fall, cap. 31. 
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were embossed with silver and gold.* Pliny says that many 
Romans had more silver plate on their side-boards than Scipio 
Africanus brought from Carthage. According to Pliny’s own 
estimate, that would be about £14,000 ;+ and this we should prob- 
ably adopt, although Livy says that Scipio brought back £300,000. 
Juvenal tells a well-known story of the mullet which weighed 
eight pounds and was sold for nearly £50.t Several of the 
pretors in the reign of Honorius are said to have spent on public 
games alone £50,000, £90,000, £180,000. If we suppose the 
smallest sum to be correct, it is more than any Lord Mayor of 
London would like to spend. 

So much for the Senators, who may be compared with the nobles 
of England. The Equites, also, who occupied the same kind of 
position as our knights and squires, were a very wealthy class. 
From this class Governors of Provinces were sometimes chosen. 
Pontius Pilate was a notable example. Others were Commissioners 
of Revenue in the Imperial, and sometimes in the senatorial, pro- 
vinces. But the great bulk of the Equites were engaged in 
farming the taxes. Sometimes a single knight would farm the 
taxes of a small province; but as a rule the work was undertaken 
by Societates (Companies). The taxes were farmed for five years, 
and the terms were fixed by auction. Security for the due payment 
of the amount offered at the auction had to be provided. The 
Equites thus employed were called publicani (the publicans of the 
New Testament); and, as the story of Zaccheus and other 
publicans prove, they often extorted more than was legally due, 
and became extremely rich. When harvests and trade were good 
they made very large profits; and, in all cases, they were able to 
escape loss by illegal extortions. ‘If I have wronged any man I 
restore fourfold,” Zaccheus said; but very few of the publicani 
reached this altitude of equitable dealing. However, I am only 
concerned now to show that the Equites as a class must have been 
very rich. They had to give security for, and provide the punctual 
payment of, about fifty millions sterling a year. 

It is a common saying—even Gibbon repeats it—that there was 
no middle-class in Rome—only a luxurious aristocracy, and a 
clamouring crowd of plebeians.’ Such a generalization must be 
wide of the mark. It is impossible that the necessities and 
luxuries required by so great and wealthy a community could have 
been provided for without a large middle-class of bankers, money- 
lenders, manufacturers, and shopkeepers. Many of the bankers 
and money-lenders were Equites; but many more were private 
citizens and freedmen. The probable number of this last class has 
scarcely been fairly considered ; but it must have been very great, 
* Pliny, Hist. Nat., XXXIII., 50. + Livy, XXX., 45. ff Juv., Sat. IV., 15. 
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and in most cases the freedman had to earn a large part of his 
living by commerce or by industry. The amount of money 
invested abroad by the negotiatores was so great that the war with 
Mithridates seriously affected public credit in Rome.* Cicero says 
that in Gaul not a single payment passed from hand to hand 
without the intervention of a negotiator. Three hundred of 
them were formed into a council or society by Cato, at Thapsus in 
Africa.t These men had to pay to Cesar a fine of nearly £17,000 
for supporting the cause of Pompey, while the bankers at Adru- 
metum were fined £42,000 for the same reason.f 

Banking has always been considered an occupation more 
honourable than mere trade. But trade also must have been 
considerable. It was chiefly carried on by freedmen. It will be 
sufficient to give a single example. The trade in silks and pearls 
passing through Alexandria is said to have amounted to £1,300,000 
a year. £560,000 was obtained from silks, which were sold at 
their weight in gold (about £40 a pound.)§ Amber was imported 
from the Baltic, and diamonds from Bengal. Of other trades, 
such as wool and iron, we have few particulars. But it is quite 
clear that there must have been a class of wealthy merchants to 
carry on the trade of imports to Rome. A fleet of 120 vessels 
brought goods from Arabia, the Red Sea, and Ceylon. 

Of mere shopkeepers there are naturally very few notices in the 
histories written by Romans. It was beneath the dignity of Latin 
historians to make any mention of traders. It was beneath the 
dignity of a Roman citizen to keep a manufactory or ashop. Cicero 
says, “‘Nec enim quicquam ingenuum potest habere officina.’’|| 
But shops and manufactories were kept—mostly by freedmen or 
Syrians or Greeks—and we have many particulars of every kind 
of trade, although little mention of the traders. One barber is 
mentioned twice by Juvenal.— 

‘‘ Patricios omnes opibus quum provvcet unus 

Quo tondente gravis juveni mihi barba sonabat 

Difficile est saliram non scribere.”"T 
He is mentioned again as the’owner of innumerable villas. So, 
too, Juvenal twice refers to Crispinus, a household slave brought 
from Egypt, then a freedman and a shoemaker, then a favourite 
with the Emperor; an exemplar of every vice, and the most 
fastidious epicure in Rome. He greatly increased his wealth by 
the purchase or the building of villas and by buying land in the 
city. Both men must have made money by trade before they 
could speculate in lands and houses. 

Demetrius and other silversmiths in Ephesus may be taken as 

* Arnold, p. 81. + Cic., pro FonteioI. —{ See Merivale II. 367. 
§ Gibbon, cap. II. || Cir. Of. I. 42. Juy., Sat I. 24. 
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examples of wealthy traders. In short, there was, of necessity, 
both in Rome and in the provinces, a large and often wealthy 
middle class. It makes a good antithesis to say that all was 
luxurious splendour or squalid poverty; but it is very far from 
being true. The common people, who are supposed to have been 
so miserably poor, deserve the epithet used by Gibbon. They 
were “‘lazy plebeians.” Poor in hard cash they probably were ; 
but that was because they would not work. And they would 
not work regularly, because that was thought to be the duty of 
slaves, and because, without work, they had so many of the 
blessings of life provided for them. Bread was given daily to 
200,000 citizens, at the rate of a three-pound loaf for each. 
Formerly it had been given in corn, at the rate of five modii 
(pecks) a month; but, as the people did not like the labour of 
grinding and baking, it was afterwards supplied in loaves from 
public baking ovens. Under the later Empire bacon was dis- 
tributed to the poor for five months in every year.* In this way 
about 32,000 hundred-weights were given away every year. Wine 
was sold on very easy terms. The commodities not given away were 
very cheap.t Wine was sixteen pence a gallon; bacon a little 
more three half-pence a pound; and oil three half-pence a gallon. 
But the oil required for lighting and for the bath was given away ; 
Africa alone was compelled to contribute, as part of its taxation, 
more than 300,000 gallons every year. 

Besides all this, every Roman had the use of the public baths on 
payment of about half a farthing. These were not such structures 
as we call public baths, but superb buildings, lined with Egyptian 
granite and Nubian marble. Warm water was poured into the 
capacious basins through wide mouths of bright and massive silver. 
The most magnificent Baths were those of Caracalla, which had 
seats of marble for more than 1,600 people; and those of 
Diocletian, which had seats for 3,000 people. For the further 
delectation of the people there were theatres and amphitheatres. 
Gibbon says that there were sometimes 400,000 spectators at the 
amphitheatres alone. The colosseum could easily seat 100,000.§ 
There were others. The earliest was built by Curio, and was of 
wood. The first amphitheatre of stone was that built in the 
Campus Martius by Statilius Taurus. Another was built by 
Julius Cesar, and another by Nero.|| There were ‘three principal 
theatres,—called after Pompeius Magnus, Cornelius Balbus, and 
Marcellus,—the last built by Augustus in honour of his favourite 
nephew. Many thousands of gladiators were employed at the 
amphitheatres: so many that at one time they rebelled, and 


* Gibbon, cap. 4. + Cor., Theod., VIII. 4, 17. t Gibbon, IV. cap. 31. 
§ Ramsay, Rom. Antiquities, p. 357. _—‘|| Ramsay, Rom. Antiquities, p. 48. 
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carried on a serious war against the Republic. Three thousand 
dancers and as many singers daily amused the public. If there 
were seats at places of amusement for 500,000 people at once, 
Gibbon’s estimate of the total population as 1,750,000 is absurd. 

Such, then, was the condition of the Roman poor. Food and 
wine and oil, baths, theatres, and amphitheatres, were provided 
either free or at extremely low charges. There was no Union 
workhouse, no labour test. Newspapers were circulated regularly 
—not only in Rome, but—in all the camps and the provinces “‘ per 
provincias et per exercitus.”** It may safely be inferred that both 
in population and in wealth the city of Rome under the Empire 
was fully equal to modern London ; while in the magnificence and 
beauty of its public buildings, in the splendour of its gratuitous 
entertainments, and in the profusion of its liberality towards the 
poor, it was much superior. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to these conclusions that they 
affect the capital cities only, and that, after Rome, Italy had no 
cities or towns to compare with Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham. But even this would not be the exact truth. There 
were very large and opulent cities in Italy besides Rome— 
cities such as Venice, Milan, Naples, Tarentum, Pompeii, Baiae. 
In fact, Italy, when the last recorded census was taken, contained 
about 7,000,000 citizens—all adult males. Adding the wives and 
children, we have a population of 30,000,000. Adding the liberti, 
the libertini, the foreign residents, and the slaves, we have a 
total population of more than 60,000,000. 


Epwarp J. Gripss, M.A. 


* See the speech of Capito Cossutianus against Thrasca.—Tac. Ann., XIV. 82. 
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Ir you had wished to reconcile a red Republican to the existence of 
a hereditary nobility, you could not have done better than intro- 
duce him to Lord Albemarle. He was one of the most charming 
examples of a gentleman of the old school it has been my good 
fortune to meet—‘‘ a good old English gentleman, all of the ancient 
time.” In person he was slight, and of medium height, with 
fine features, blue eyes, and a winning smile. His manners were 
dignified, unaffected, and courteous, without the smallest approach 
to stiffness, pomposity, or self-assertion. His politeness was that 
of a good heart, though the outward guise of it may have owed 
something to inherited high-breeding, and native charm : with him 
it was no mere veneer of politeness assumed by some Chesterfield 
or Horace Walpole, so superficial that it easily turns to vulgar 
insolence in the presence of those counted inferior, and on very 
slight provocation. Scratch the gentleman, and you too often find 
the cad. But Lord Albemarle was a man also of scrupulous 
honour and integrity; his was a very chivalrous nature—as all 
would understand clearly, if it were proper for me to tell a char- 
acteristic anecdote relating to his life at court. He was tenderly 
considerate of the feelings of others ; and though in early manhood 
he had been proud and impetuous, displaying some of that irrit- 
ability of temper which often accompanies a sensitive and very 
affectionate heart, in later life this toned itself down to a gentle 
serenity. He was fastidious, and easily pleased, or ruffled, by the 
manner of others towards him; witty and humorous too; in 
his best days he had been the prince of good fellows, and of 
boon companions, accustomed to “set the table in a roar” by 
his amusing stories, in which, I believe, there was never a spice of 
malice—all bubbled over from a spring of innocent mirth within- 
In later manhood he combined culture and a certain love of litera- 
ture rather remarkably with the tastes and pursuits of a man of 
action; thus recalling in some measure the Elizabethan age, 
when our upper class, though quite as active, was less exclusively 
barbaric, athletic, and frivolous than now; though, indeed, a few 
members of it may be credited with a certain interest in such 
political tidings as the daily newspaper may supply. Young 
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Keppel’s master at Westminster, however, had recommended 
his father to renounce the project of making him a lawyer, 
and advised the choice of a more active profession. This was 
after sundry floggings for neglect of lessons, from which the 
intercession of his playmate, Princess Charlotte, had quite failed 
to save him, and after the episode which caused his removal 
from the school, it having been discovered that the boy was 
in the habit of climbing over a wall and down a lamp-post 
or rope ladder in order to go to the play at night, leaving a 
dummy in bed to represent him. After this his family made him 
a soldier. But in later life he combined a taste for reading in 
many different literatures with the usual pursuits of an English 
country gentleman, and indeed became quite an accomplished 
linguist, with marked delight in, and aptitude for, learning lan- 
guages. Although he never made pretensions to accurate scholar- 
ship, philology was a favourite study. In English the poets he 
cared for were Shakespeare and Byron. He read Italian, which 
he learned when quartered in the Ionian Islands as a youth, 
German (he was particularly fond of Schiller), French, Persian 
(he knew enough of it to enter into a long conversation with the 
Shah when the latter visited England), and Hindustani. Till 
nearly ninety, his eyesight remaining good, and his faculties unim- 
paired, he read books in most of those languages. 

Lord Albemarle was born June 13, 1799, and died February 
21, 1891; so that at the time of his death he was in his ninety- 
second year. He came of a distinguished Dutch noble family ; 
and an interesting account of some historic incidents, in which his 
forefathers took part, especially of famous battles, is contained in 
the first volume of Lord Albemarle’s Fifty Years—as also of their 
later exploits in England. Arnold Joost-Van Keppel accompanied 
William of Orange to this country in the year 1688, and was 
created Earl of Albemarle for his services. (The title is derived 
from the town of Aumale in France, the same which gives one to 
the Bourbon Duke ; and our own Monk of the Restoration had been 
Duke of Albemarle.) This~ gallant, talented, and handsome, 
Keppel stood high in the favour of William. 

I had not the privilege and pleasure of knowing the late Lord 
till he was between eighty and ninety, when I met him at the 
house of my cousin, Mr. Ernest Noel, who had married his daugh- 
ter, Lady Augusta Keppel. He was then living with them, either 
at his own house in Portman Square (where he died) or during 
some months of the year at their country residence, Lydhurst, 
near Hayward’s Heath, in Sussex. His memory when I first met 
him, was still fresh as that of a boy; and to hear him talk of past 
times—to hear him, for example, recount eagerly, and with boyish 
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freshness, his recollections of the battle of Waterloo—was a most 
interesting experience. He seemed to remember the incidents 
of yesterday and of middle age as well as he remembered those of 
youth, and such a continuously illuminated memory is rare. 
Nearly up to the last he took a keen interest in politics, although 
he ceased to take an active part in them when, succeeding to the 
title, he devoted himself to the duties of a country gentleman, and 
to the management of his estate in Norfolk. This had been left to 
him much encumbered by his father: so he devoted years of 
patient assiduity and self-denying exertion to clearing it as far 
as possible of debt, and handing it down unembarassed to his 
successor. For though ‘a Whig of the sixth generation,” as he 
used to say, indeed a convinced Liberal, he yet retained a kind of 
feudal feeling concerning old family properties, and the desirable- 
ness of their remaining in the hands of their original possessors. 
One of his daughter’s earliest recollections of her father, is of his 
taking her through the beautiful woods of their old home, Quiden- 
ham, and marking for the axe one noble tree after another, now 
and again exclaiming, sometimes with tears in his eyes, as he 
paused before a venerable patriarch of the forest, ‘‘ Ah! he too 
must go!” Such was his feeling (as of personal attachment) 
to all the ancient trees on the estate. He had been familiar with 
them from boyhood; under their roof of greenery he had played 
with brother and sister, and in manhood he affectionately re- 
garded at all seasons of the year. Yet hard and conscientiously 
as he toiled, even sacrificing through long periods cherished in- 
clinations and projects to secure an end, which to him appeared 
worthy of all effort and renunciation, he was destined to suffer 
deep disappointment, unforeseen circumstance baffling him at last ; 
and Quidenham was sold. But one is glad to know that eventually 
the fates relented; and much to the old man’s satisfaction, the 
estate was bought by Lord Egerton for his daughter, who had 
married Lord Albemarle’s eldest grandson, the present Lord Bury, 
so that the family place came again to the Keppels. For the 
rest, Lord Albemarle in his Norfolk home was a keen sports- 
man, a bold rider, and an excellent landlord, cultivating very 
friendly relations with his tenantry, so that his memory is dearly 
cherished by them to this day. A farmer lately told his daughter 
he had never heard a single person speak an ill word about him; 
and that is much to say. 

When Lord Albemarle was an old man, living in Portman 
Square, it became a custom for his friends to visit him on the 
anniversary of Waterloo—among them the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Cambridge, Mr. Gladstone, and Robert Browning—he 
being one of the very few surviving officers who could remember 
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that great day; one, moreover, who had gained the good will and 
respect of all who knew him. This visit of friends to Lord 
Albemarle grew and grew till it assumed quite the proportions and 
appearance of a levée. His unassuming, gracious manner on 
these occasions, so gratifying to himself, will long be remembered. 
The account he has given in his autobiography of his Waterloo 
recollections is very graphic, although he did not begin to write 
that book till he was seventy. But his memory had remained, as 
I have already observed, wonderfully accurate. So clear was the 
account he gave in his old age of his memorable experience, that 
his daughter and her husband, visiting the spot by themselves, 
were able at once to recognize the exact locality on the hillside 
where he had described himself as sleeping soundly, wearied out 
with the long march, on the eve of the battle, the floods of rain 
having turned the slope where he lay into a very mountain 
torrent. 

What a vivid word-picture he has drawn in his autobiography! 
“We were now ordered to lie down. Our square, hardly large 
enough to hold us when standing upright, was too small for us in 
a recumbent position. Our men lay packed together like herrings 
in a barrel. Not finding a vacant spot, I seated myself on a 
drum. Behind me was the Colonel’s charger, which, with his 
head pressed against mine, was mumbling my epaulette, while I 
patted his cheek. Suddenly my drum capsized, and I was thrown 
prostrate, with the feeling of a blow on the right cheek. I put 
my hand to my head, thinking half my face was shot away; but 
the skin was not even abraded. A piece of shell had struck the 
horse on the nose exactly between my hand and my head, and 
killed him instantly. The blow I received was from the embossed 
crown on the horse’s bit.” 

In General Colville’s order it was recorded that ‘‘ the very young 
battalion of the 14th”—Lord Albemarle’s, in which almost all the 
officers and men were mere boys; so much so that had not their 
Colonel protested, they would have been sent to garrison Antwerp, 
and missed the battle—‘“‘ displayed a gallantry and steadiness 
becoming veteran troops.”” In his Memoirs Lord Albemarle then 
tells us of the march on Paris, which he entered barefooted and 
in rags; as also of his adventures by the way. But he does not 
tell us there his opinion of the strategy of Wellington at Waterloo, 
which, though fully admitting that the Duke was a great general, 
he considered very far from admirable. 

There may, therefore, have been a good deal, after all, in Napo- 
leon’s assertion that, by all the rules of war, Waterloo was won by 
him. Too much credit, moreover, Lord Albemarle always thought, 
has been given to the guards for their part in the victory. He was 
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often urged, among others by Lord Wolseley, to write down his 
views on these matters; but with his characteristic kindliness he 
forebore, fearing to give pain to some of his old friends. Waterloo, 
however, he maintained was essentially a soldiers’, rather than a 
general’s, victory: the steadiness and dogged determination of our 
troops had been then, as so often before and afterwards, beyond 
praise. Yet, of course, confidence in their general could not fail to 
count for much. Then, a circumstance greatly in our favour was 
Napoleon’s delay in giving the signal for action. Lord Albemarle 
always wondered at this, as others have done, and was not satisfied 
with the Emperor’s own explanation, given at St. Helena, that the 
rain had prevented him bringing his guns into position. He 
found the solution of the mystery in the Memoirs of the Count de 
Segir, by which it appears that for several years Napoleon had 
been the victim of a painful malady, which, during its paroxysms, 
prostrated the energies alike of his mind and body. And, as 
regards Waterloo, his general of division and chief of the staff 
relate that while the battle was raging they saw him seated at a 
table placed on the field, his head, overcome by sleep, sinking down 
upon the map before his heavy eyes. General Gudin, who had been 
the Emperor’s page of honour, told Lord Bury (the present Lord 
Albemarle) that, whereas Napoleon had ordered his horses to be 
ready at seven in the morning, it was nearly noon before he de- 
scended the ladder that led to the sleeping-room and rode away. 
Before this the Grand Ecuyer had come down to the assembled 
staff, and told them that the Emperor was in his room, and seated 
in a pondering attitude, which forbade question or interruption. 
This is curious when one remembers how some portion of those 
later disasters to the French army that culminated in Sedan may 
also fairly be attributed to the painful illness from which the 
Third Napoleon suffered. But Gudin told Lord Bury a pretty 
anecdote about Napoleon, the substance of which, in the midst of 
so much Napoleonic disillusion wrought by Laufrey and other 
writers, may well be placed to his credit—along with that other 
incident of his life at St. Helena when he said to the governor’s 
wife, irate because one carrying a heavy load did not make way 
for them while walking, ‘“‘ Madame, respect the burden! 
Gudin was helping him to mount, and did it awkwardly. “ Petit 
imbécile,” exclaimed the Emperor, “va-t-en 4 tous les diables!” 
and rode off, leaving the unlucky page, overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, to mount and ride sadly in the rear. But they had ridden 
only a few hundred yards when Gudin saw the staff open right 
and left, and the Emperor came riding back. ‘‘ Mon enfant,” 
said he, putting his hand kindly on the lad’s shoulder, ‘‘ quand 
vous aidez un homme de ma taille & monter, il faut le faire 
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doucement!” The recollection of his kindness at such a moment 
in thinking of a boy’s feelings brought tears into the old general’s 
eyes as he told the story. As to Sir Hudson Lowe’s alleged 
ill-treatment of his illustrious prisoner, Lord Albemarle said he 
believed that, though the extent of it may have been exaggerated, 
there was truth in the charges made; for in the Ionian Islands he 
heard officers who had served under Lowe speak of him as a man 
of churlish manners and an irritable, overbearing temper, while 
he added that Cruikshank’s sketch of Ralph Nickleby in Dickens’s 
novel forcibly recalled Sir Hudson to his mind—the large head and 
small body, the beetle brow, the shaggy, projecting eyebrows, the 
forbidding scowl on the countenance. 

It appears that the troops had a very cold reception on their 
return from Belgium. The victors of Waterloo were not greeted 
with cheers, as were the soldiers who landed from the Crimea in 
our own day. ‘If we had been convicts,” says Lord Albemarle, 
‘disembarking from a hulk, we could hardly have met with less 
consideration. ‘It’s us as pays them chaps,’ was the remark of 
a country bumpkin as our men came ashore on a bitter winter’s 
day. The only persons who took any notice of us were the Cus- 
tom House officers; and they kept us for hours under arms in 
the cold, while they subjected us to a rigid search.” In the 
evening the heroes were ordered to Dover Castle—cold, dark, and 
dungeon-like. There was hardly any food to be had. On this 
bitter winter’s night, the first of their return from campaigning, 
our Waterloo heroes lay on a bed of straw. Shortly afterwards 
George Keppel'’s regiment was directed to embark for Ireland, and 
they had already sent their baggage on board the Sea Horse trans- 
port when an order suddenly arrived for their disembarkation 
and the disbandment of the battalion. But the 59th sailed in the 
same vessel, and it was wrecked off Kinsale, 365 of the passengers 
being drowned. ‘Two other transports were lost at the same time ; 
and there was then no Plimsoll to ask in Parliament how it was 
these rotten vessels, chartered by the Government, had gone to 
the bottom, with 600 warriors, just returned from saving their 
country in a hard fight, as illustrious and as momentous in con- 
sequence as Thermopyle. 

Next to what Lord Albemarle had to tell about Waterloo and 
the Princess Charlotte, perhaps his impressions of Wellington were 
of the highest interest. 

In 1825 he was appointed aide-de-camp to the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; which brought him into 
frequent contact with persons who had been acquainted both with 
‘‘the Wellesley of Mysore, and the Wellesley of Assaye.” What 
he says of both brothers in his autobiography is worth 
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quoting, and enables one to accept as authentic an otherwise 
rather surprising portrait of the young Wellington in the Guelph 
Exhibition of 1890—that of a heavy, and very ordinary-looking 
young officer with a rubicund face, showing little promise in it, 
and offering so marked a contrast to a portrait of the young 
Napoleon, which hung near, pale, thoughtful, clear-cut, deter- 
mined, instinct with genius. If from seeing the two pictures 
only a man had been obliged to choose a leader, he would surely 
have preferred to take service under the latter. But in later 
years, of course, the countenance of the Iron Duke became very 
striking. 

‘The elder brother, as is well known, after carrying away all the 
honours of school and university, entered Parliament at an early 
age, and soon established a character for himself as orator and 
statesman. The abilities of Arthur, the younger brother, were 
of much slower development. The late Earl of Leitrim, who was 
with him at a small private school in the town of Portarlington, 
used to speak of him to me as a singularly dull, backward boy. 
Gleig, late Chaplain-General, in his interesting ‘ Life’ of the great 
Captain, says that his mother, believing him to be the dunce of the 
family, not only treated him with indifference, but in some degree 
neglected his education. At Eton, his intellect was rated at a 
very low standard ; his idleness in school hours not being redeemed 
in the eyes of his fellows by any proficiency in the playground. 
He was a ‘dab’ at no game, could neither handle a bat nor oar. 
As soon as he passed into the remove, it was determined to place 
him in the ‘fool’s profession,’ as the army in those days was 
irreverently called. At the Military College at Angers he seemed 
to have a little more aptitude for studying the art of war than he 
had shown for the ‘ Humanities ;’ but he was still a shy, awkward 
lad. It is a matter of notoriety that he was refused a collectorship 
of customs on the ground of incompetency for the duties; and I 
have reason to believe that there is now extant a letter from Lord 
Mornington (afterwards Lord Wellesley) to Lord Camden, declining 
a commission for his brother Arthur in the army, on the same 
grounds. When he became aide-de-camp to Lord Westmoreland, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, his acquaintance with the usages 
of society was as limited as could well be possessed by any lad who 
had passed through the ordeal of a public school. Moore, the ~ 
poet, who visited Dublin shortly before me, and who lived in much 
the same society as myself, alludes in his journal to the character 
for frivolity which young Wellesley had acquired while a member 
of the Viceregal staff. An old lady, one of his contemporaries, 
told me that when any of the Dublin belles received an invitation 
to a picnic they stipulated as a condition of its acceptance that 
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‘that mischievous boy, Arthur Wellesley, should not be of the party.’ 
It was the fashion of the period for gentlemen to wear, instead of a 
neckcloth, a piece of rich lace, which was passed through a loop in 
the shirt collar. To twitch the lace out of its loop was a favourite 
pastime of the inchoate ‘Iron Duke.’ The disastrous campaign 
of the Duke of York appears to have had a sobering effect upon his 
character. From that time forth he put away childish things, and 
betook himself in good earnest to the active duties of his pro- 
fession. 

‘It has often been asserted that if Lord Wellesley had not had 
the co-operation of so able an officer as his brother, his administra- 
tion as Governor-General would have been attended with less 
brilliant results; but I have been taught to believe that the 
benefits which the brothers derived from each other were 
tolerably reciprocal. If, on the one hand, the victories of the 
Sepoy General over the Mahrattas reflected lustre on the Governor- 
General who appointed him to the command, on the other hand, 
the instruction which that Governor-General imparted to his 
younger brother proved of infinite service to him in his career. 
Two military qualities for which the Duke of Wellington became 
afterwards so distinguished Lord Wellesley possessed in an 
eminent degree—the faculty of arranging the transport, and that of 
the victualling of troops. There is one enterprise of Lord 
Wellesley’s to which his biographers have hardly done justice—I 
mean the expedition which he despatched from India to aid a 
European army in driving the French out of Egypt.” 

Some ladies of the Duke’s acquaintance were at Brussels in 1841 ; 
and after much entreaty they obtained his reluctant consent to 
accompany them to the field of Waterloo, where he had not been 
since the day of the action. They dined with him on their 
return. During the evening he scarcely uttered a word, by his 
deep-drawn sighs showing how sad a picture was brought to his 
mind by re-visiting the scene of his great victory. 

We next hear of him in connection with the personal appeal for 
promotion made to him by Lord Albemarle, then the Hon. George 
Keppel, when the application of a friend in his behalf had failed. 
‘ Sir,” said he, in his most chilling accents, ‘‘ you will be pleased 
to send in a memorial of your claims for promotion, and you will 
receive an answer through the usual channel.” In the memorial 
Keppel made the most of his ‘‘ scanty services” (as he terms 
them), and threw in a book he had just published about his over- 
land journey from India by Bussorah, and Bagdad, up the Tigris, 
through Babylonia, and Persia, to Russia, and so home. The 
route he took had rarely been travelled by Europeans. It had 
been an adventurous journey, showing spirit and enterprise in the 
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traveller. Thus, the book was a great deal read at the time. I do 
not think, however, that the writer was so good a describer of 
places and adventures as he was graphic relater of bright, pointed 
anecdotes, painter of characteristic portraits, shrewd and wise 
student of events. 

The answer to young Keppel’s application came accordingly 
through the “‘ usual channel,” the Horse-Guards, and it proved to 
be the announcement of his promotion. The friend who had made 
the unsuccessful application thanked the Duke, who, however, only 
answered, ‘‘ You have nothing to thank me for—it was the young 
fellow’s book that got him his step.” Lord Albemarle told Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, when she was in England, a really witty and 
amusing story about the Duke of Wellington, which was, in fact, a 
squib of his own reflecting on the high-handed autocracy of the 
Duke in the later days of his command of the army. Sitting next 
a lady at dinner who had a smelling-bottle containing musk, the 
Duke is alleged to have said to her, ‘‘ In India ladies put musk 
rats into their smelling-bottles.” ‘‘ They must be very small rats, 
then,” the lady observed. ‘‘ Not at all—about the size of English 
rats.” ‘* Then their smelling-bottles must be very large.” ‘‘ Not 
at all—no bigger than yours.’”” When the gentlemen entered the 
drawing-room, Lord Fitzroy Somerset whispered to the lady, 
** You now see the sort of difficulties we have at the Horse-Guards : 
we are required to put very large rats into very small bottles.” To 
hear the narrator mimic the Iron Duke’s manner when he told 
this was “‘ as good as a play.” 

I turn now to what Lord Albemarle had to tell about the Princess 
Charlotte, the daughter of George, Prince of Wales, and heir to 
the throne of England, from whom men expected so much: that 
“flower of Brunswick,” who disappointed so many generous and 
loyal hopes by her early death ; whose untimely doom called forth 
so much touching verse, including the most beautiful offspring of 
Southey’s muse, his ‘‘ Funeral Ode.”’ In a different strain assuredly 
are the old lord’s reminiscences ; yet I hardly knew a more life- 
like and friendly, though humorous, portrait. As a boy he was on 
very intimate terms with her; for his grandmother, Lady de 
. Clifford, was her governess, and a governess invested with unwonted 
authority ; though much thwarted therein by the pompous and 
pedantic Fisher, Bishop of Exeter, who superintended some of the 
studies of the Princess, whom she nicknamed ‘the great U P,” 
from the affected stress he laid on the last syllable of the word 
bishop, and whose grandiloquent homilies she would mimic, when 
his back was turned, with her under-lip shot out, after his fashion. 
This bishop was an ultra-Tory, and tried to insinuate into the ear 
of the prospective sovereign the pleasing doctrine of the “ right 
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divine of kings to govern wrong—” but without success. The 
Princess remained a Liberal ; and Lord Albemarle publishes in his 
autobiography a most interesting letter from her to his father, 
eulogizing Charles Fox (a bust of whom she had presented to him), 
intended evidently as a manifesto of her political creed, the senti- 
ments of which were as admirable as the grammar was detestable. 
George IV., however, who had throughout his youth, manhood, 
and middle age, professed himself a Whig, and educated his 
daughter (as he boasted in a speech at the Brighton Pavilion) in 
Liberal principles, no sooner became Prince Regent than he 
endeavoured by sundry arbitrary and unwise measures to bring the 
Princess also round to his brand-new Tory creed; but in vain. On 
the occasion of a dinner which he gave in her honour, he burst 
into such invectives against Lords Grey and Granville that she 
shed tears, an incident which gave rise to those lines of Byron, 
that caused the sycophantic press to call him a ‘‘ minor poet,” and 
to heap other opprobrious names upon his head :— 
“ Weep, daughter of a royal line, 
A sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decay ; 


Ah! happy if such tears of thine 
Could wash a father’s fault away!” 


Subsequently, Lady de Clifford, having first exacted a promise 
of secrecy from the Regent, made, in the discharge of her duty, a 
statement concerning the conduct of a person known to him; but 
he betrayed her to this person; upon which she instantly resigned 
her office, and when the Prince asked her the reason of so abrupt 
a resignation, she replied, ‘‘ Because your Royal Highness has 
taught me the distinction between the word of honour of a prince 
and that of a gentleman.” The Princess Charlotte, though truly 
attached to her governess; was not seldom rude to her, and, both 
being hot-tempered, they often quarrelled ; but the girl would say 
to young Keppel, even while complaining of harsh treatment, 
** After all, there are many worse persons in the world than your 
snuffy old grandmother.” She now resisted strenuously the 
appointment of another governess, for she was nearly seventeen, 
and wished to have her own establishment. But the Regent, 
jealous of her growing popularity, was furious; and in the course 
of an interview with her at Windsor, he loaded her with reproaches. 
He asked Lord Chancellor Eldon, who was present, what he would 
do with such a daughter. ‘If she were mine,”’ was the reply, “I 
would lock her up.” However, the Duchess of Leeds was forthwith 
installed in Lady de Clifford’s place. 

On the subsequent Sunday, young Keppel went with his grand- 
mother to church; and, as an old man, he well remembered that 
when one of the lessons for the day was read, and they came to 
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the verse “It is better to trust in the Lord than to put any 
confidence in Princes,” she whispered into his ear, ‘‘ Excellent 
advice, my dear boy: remember it as long as you live! ” 

Yet shortly after this the Prince Regent actually asked Lady de 
Clifford to a party at Carlton House, on purpose, as it seemed, to 
insult her, for he turned his back upon her without speaking, ‘‘ thus 
showing,” says her grandson, “‘ to the assembled courtiers his idea 
of the manner in which the first gentleman in Europe should 
behave to a lady.’’ Of the Princess Charlotte one derives from 
these pages the impression of a frank, generous, warm-hearted, 
and rather imperious hoyden, blunt and undisciplined, entirely 
without affectation, unless her assumption of boyish ways may be 
regarded as one. She used to pummel her friend Keppel, the 
Westminster schoolboy, with her fists (I suppose his chivalry would 
not permit him to pummel back). On one occasion she got him to 
mount his father’s horse in her presence ; but before he was well 
in the saddle she gave it such a cut with a heavy whip that it flew 
away with him “ clinging to its neck and roaring lustily,” till the 
animal, having had enough of him, threw up its heels and flung 
him off. Such is his own account. This happened in front of his 
father’s house at Earl’s Court, Brompton, whither the princess had 
come to pay a visit. She got a good scolding from Lady de 
Clifford for her pains, besides looks of grave disapproval from 
George Keppel’s father, in whose good graces she was anxious to 
stand high; and so angry did this make her that when she and 
her companion were again alone the same heavy riding whip was 
brought out anew, “and,” said Lord Albemarle, ‘‘ she treated my 
father’s son exactly as she treated my father’s horse.”’ This episode 
was the sequel to another equally funny ; for the bystanders, having 
seen the royal liveries at the door were anxious to get a glimpse at 
the Heir Presumptive to the throne, and young Keppel told her 
how much they would like to see her. ‘‘ They shall soon have that 
pleasure,” was the reply. So, stepping out of the garden gate into 
the road, she ran in among the crowd from the rear, and appeared 
more anxious than any one to have a peep at the Princess. It was 
now that her boisterous spirits led her to the stable, where she pro- 
ceeded to saddle and bridle a horse herself, and use the groom’s 


‘ whip on it in the manner described. In the same locality she 


would entice George Keppel’s little sisters to the top of a mound 
in the orchard and roll them down into a bed of nettles, 
and if they did not ery or complain she would give them a new 
doll. For she was very generous, and, although violent, easily 
appeased; she kept their nursery well supplied with dolls, gave 
young Keppel frequent tips, though she could ill afford them out of 
her allowance ; and brought him to his school sandwiches of her 
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own making (the food there being execrable) ; from her he had his 
first pony, and his first watch. She once nursed an old servant 
through a dangerous illness with the utmost tenderness and solici- 
tude. In his Memoirs Lord Albemarle quotes a most amusing 
letter from the girl. He had asked her for a “tip.” ‘‘ Though I 
send the money,” she says, ‘still I must give you a little 
reprimand. You will, I hope, dear boy, love me as well, tho’ I 
do sometimes find fault with you. You will, if you go on asking 
for money, and spending it in so quick a manner, get such a habit of 
it that when you grow up you will be a very extravagant man, and 
get into dept (sic),”’ etc., ete. ‘‘ Your grandmama Clifford allows 
me £10 a month. But though I spend it I take care never to go 
further than the sum will allow. Now, dear George, if you do the 
same, you will never want for money; say you have a guinea, well 
then, never go beyond it, and in time you will save up. That is 
the way everybody does, and so never get into dept (sic). If you 
will call at Warwick House, my porter, Mr. Moore, will give you 
half a guinea. If you use that well, and give me an exact account 
how you spend it, I will give you something more. I wish you 
were here. Write to me often, and believe that no one loves you 
better than I do, nor will be more happy to help you in all troubles 
than I.” Once she and her governess drove down to Westminster 
to pick George Keppel up, and take him back to Warwick House 
with them. Like many boys, he was very fond of fighting ; and so 
they found him in the “ fighting-green,”’ where a mill was going 
on between two skilful combatants, which she watched eagerly 
from the Cloisters. ‘‘Once outside her own gates,” says Lord 
Albemarle, ‘‘ the Princess was like a bird escaped from a cage, or 
rather like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, in two places at once. In what- 
soever house she entered, she would fly from top to bottom; one 
moment in the garret, and almost in the same moment in the 
kitchen. The Prince of Wales, who occasionally honoured Lady 
de Clifford with his company at dinner, used to flatter Grandmama 
by asking her how she could afford a man cook. One day, however, 
at the hour of luncheon things went ill; the Dowager’s bell rang 
violently. The mutton chop was so ill-cooked and so well peppered 
as to be uneatable. On inquiry it was discovered that the good 
old lady’s royal charge had acted as cook, and her favourite grand- 
son as scullery-maid.” 

Lady de Clifford did not think highly of the Prince Regent’s 
Consort, about whom opinions have been so divided. Often when, 
in obedience to King George III.’s commands, she took her pupil 
to visit her mother, who was then living at Blackheath, separated 
from her husband, the Princess of Wales would behave with a 


levity of manner and language which not even her child’s and 
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Lady de Clifford’s presence could restrain, so that the latter 
threatened to make such representations to the King as would 
deprive her altogether of her daughter’s society ; and, although the 
King and his son were at daggers drawn, his own experience of the 
Princess of Wales had very warmly prevented him from taking 
her part against his son; yet he encouraged her not to submit to 
complete separation from her daughter. Lord Albemarle was pre- 
sent at the Queen Consort’s trial, in his capacity of Equerry to the 
Duke of Sussex, a very popular Prince, and one of ultra-Liberal 
sympathies. He describes the appearance of Queen Caroline as 
anything but prepossessing. She wore a black dress with a high 
ruff, an unbecoming gipsy hat with a huge bow in front, the whole 
surmounted with a plume of ostrich feathers. Nature had given 
her light hair, blue eyes, a fair complexion, and a good-humoured 
expression of countenance ; but the effect of these was marred by 
painted eyebrows, and by a black wig with a profusion of curls, 
which overshadowed her cheeks, and gave a bold, defiant air to her 
features. “I was present,” he says, ‘‘on the morning of the 
August 21 at the celebrated interview between Queen Caroline 
and Teodoro Majocchi, the prevaricating postilion of non mi ricordo 
notoriety. The moment she saw him she raised her hands above 
her head, and, uttering a loud exclamation, bounced out of the 
House of Lords in a most unqueenlike manner. What that 
exclamation was intended to convey is still a mystery. Some said the 
word was ‘ Teodoro,’ others ‘Traditore.’ To me it seemed simply 
the interjection ‘oh!’ as expressive of disgust at seeing in her 
accuser one whom she had known as a dirty, discharged menial, 
but who was now transformed” (by the interested attentions of 
her enemies) ‘into a clean-looking gentleman, dressed in the 
height of fashion.” 

George Keppel, in passing through London to join a detachment 
of his regiment bound for the Ionian Islands, caught his last glimpse 
of his royal playmate, Princess Charlotte, and gave a very pic- 
turesque account of it. She was about to be married to Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, and one morning went in State to the 
Chapel Royal. He went to the Peers’ seat in the Chapel, and 
during the service looked up furtively to the Royal pew. It was 
five years since he had seen her. She was, of course, altered in 
appearance ; but a glance showed him that she was still the same 
arch, lively girl he had known so well. She knew him instantly, 
and from under the shade of her hands, which were joined together 
over her face as she knelt, made him sundry telegraphic signals in 
her own peculiar manner. The moment the service was over he 
rushed to the corner of St. James’ Street to see her pass. She 
kissed her hand to him as she drove by, and continued doing so 
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till her carriage turned into Warwick Street. Up to the moment 
he lost sight of her, he noticed her hand waving to him from the 
window. He had seen her for the last time. In the autumn of 
1816, on arrival with his regiment from abroad, the ship had to 
grope her way up Channel in a thick November fog, and when 
it dispersed they observed every vessel, whether under weigh or at 
anchor, with the colours half-mast high. The Princess had died in 
childbirth a few days before; and nearly at the same time he 
learned that his mother had died within a fortnight of the Prin- 
cess, also after giving birth to a stillborn child. 

Early in 1820 Lord Albemarle was appointed Equerry to the 
Duke of Sussex. When only seven years old, this prince had 
been locked up in his nursery by order of the King, and sent 
supperless to bed, for wearing Admiral Keppel’s election colours. 
The occasion was the contest for the borough of Windsor in 1780. 
He had represented Windsor for twenty years; and his brother, 
the Dean of Windsor, had property in the town. But on the 
dissolution of Parliament, he was opposed by a candidate of the 
King’s own choosing ; the Court and the Government had united 
their influence against his return. George III. actually canvassed 
the town in person against him. A certain silk mercer, a stout 
Keppelite, used to mimic the King’s peculiar voice and manner as 
His Majesty entered his shop, and muttered in his hurried way, 
** the Queen wants a gown, wants a gown. No Keppel—no Keppel :” 
which reminds one of Peter Pindar’s account of the King’s visit 
to Whitbread’s brewery. George Keppel accompanied the Duke 
into Norfolk to attend a public dinner at Norwich, presided over 
by his father, Lord Albemarle, ostensibly to celebrate the birthday 
of Fox, with whom the hero of my sketch had played trap-ball 
when a boy; but the dinner was in reality a political demonstra- 
tion against the unconstitutional conduct of the Tory Adminis- 
tration. Among the toasts drunk were the following: ‘‘ The King, 
in solemn silence”? (he was known to be dying); ‘‘ The Prince 
Regent, in silence’ (the words which usually accompanied this 
toast being on this occasion omitted, out of deference to the royal 
guest, “‘ May he never forget those principles which placed his family 
on the throne of these realms!”’); “‘ The Constitution, according to the 
Principles of the Revolution of 1688”; ‘‘ The Cause of Civil and 
Religious Liberty all over the world, the Cause for which Hampden 
bled on the field, and Sidney and Russell on the scaffold”; ‘“ May 
the Example of one Revolution prevent the necessity of another !” 

The Duke of Sussex joined in the song entitled the ‘ Trumpet 
of Liberty,” which ran thus— 


Fall, tyrants, fall, fall, fall! 
These are the days of Liberty: Fall, tyrants, fall!” 
35* 
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When the Prince Regent changed his politics so suddenly, he 
attempted, through Lord Moira, to bribe some of his old friends 
to turn their own coats. He approached Lord Albemarle, by offer- 
ing him the Mastership of the Horse, and a garter in perspective. 
The Earl’s answer was emphatic. ‘‘ Lord Albemarle presents his 
compliments to the Earl of Moira, and has the honour to inform 
his Lordship that he cannot obey His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent’s commands.” 

Yet, as Byron sings, ‘‘ Some unknown hand strewed flowers” 
even upon Nero’s tomb; and George IV. was not a Nero. He 
cared for children, and one is glad to note the incident related 
concerning his last hours in Lord Albemarle’s Five Years.* The 
Prince, soon after their marriage, had presented Mrs. Fitzherbert 
with a large diamond. This she had divided into two parts, one 
of which she retained, and wore with the Prince’s portrait in it ; 
while into the other, which she gave to him, she had her own 
picture fitted. When they separated it was agreed that all presents 
should be returned. She sent his back; but he failed to restore 
her miniature, and Mrs. Fitzherbert, too proud to ask for an 
explanation, lived and died in ignorance of what had become of it. 
Now, on his deathbed, George IV. desired his executor, the Duke 
of Wellington, to take care that he was buried in the night clothes 
in which he lay. Having obtained this promise, the King died. 
Then, left alone with the body, the Duke yielded to an impulse of 
curiosity, plus fort que lui ; and discovered round the King’s neck, 
attached to a very dirty and faded piece of black riband, the 
jewelled miniature of Mrs. Fitzherbert. ‘‘ The poor King’s dying 
request was fulfilled to the very letter,” says the narrator; “and 
he carried with him to the grave the image of her who was 
perhaps the only woman he had ever respected, as well as 
loved.” 

The Iron Duke confessed this himself, humming and hahing, 
nay, actually blushing, while he made the confession to Mrs. Dawson 
Damer, a personal friend of Mrs. Fitzherbert, to whom the latter 
had bequeathed the Prince’s miniature, upon Mrs. Dawson Damer 
asking him, one night at dinner, what he thought could have 
become of her friend’s portrait. 

Toward the close of 1820 Lieut. Keppel was ordered with his 
regiment to Bengal. On the voyage he fell in with Sir W. Jones’s 
Persian grammar, and picked up, he tells us, more Persian in four 
months without a teacher on board the Lowther Castle than he 
did of Latin in as many years at Westminster, under the heavy 
ferule of Dr. Page. He had a strong conviction, which he would 


* Ido not understand how a diamond could be thus divided. But so it stands 
in Lord Albemarle’s book.—R. N. 
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often formulate, that the instruction in languages given at our 
schools proceeds on a wrong system: it is not made interesting, 
and is not founded on a rational basis. He thought that grammar 
ought not to be taught first, and in dry abstraction (so to speak) 
from the concrete language; that the rules of grammar ought 
rather to be deduced before the eyes of every new learner from 
examples in good writers. This he used to urge upon those who 
had charge of the education of his grandchildren, in which he 
always took a deep interest. And he gave very valuable advice 
on this subject, as well as on yet more important practical matters 
connected with the conduct of life, to the young son of an old 
servant, whose education he provided for at his own cost, the 
youth’s abilities having impressed him as considerable. The boy 
in his turn looked upon the old Lord rather in the light of a father 
than in that of a patron. They were in close correspondence by 
letter till very near the end of Lord Albemarle’s life. ‘‘ Who will 
care to hear about my work, and about all I have been doing 
now ?”’ exclaimed the boy on being told of his venerable friend’s 
departure. 

With the knowledge of Persian Captain Keppel had acquired on 
board the Lowther Castle, when he began his overland journey 
from India he made his way from the Persian Gulf to the mouth 
of the Volga without experiencing the slightest inconvenience 
from the want of a medium of communication with the various 
Mohammedan nations through whose country his road lay. One 
of his latest occupations at Lydhurst, when approaching ninety, 
was to compare the Greek of our New Testament with the modern 
Greek version. 

But anticipate. Lieutenant Keppel was appointed aide-de-camp 
to the Governor-General, Lord Hastings, on his arrival in India, 
and much enjoyed his intimate talks with this remarkable man, 
while riding with him in the howdah upon his elephant. 

There was a General Hardwick then in India, who was passion- 
ately fond of cobras, and kept a large collection of them. Lieutenant 
Keppel saw him seize one by the tail with his right hand, 
while he passed the body of the animal rapidly through his left, 
till he reached the hood. He then forced open the serpent’s mouth, 
and showed the poison-bag at the base of the fangs, and the reptile, 
on being let go, showed no irritation at this rough usage. Lord 
Albemarle thought the cobra was undoubtedly “‘ The pretty worm 
of Nilus that kills and pains not,” the asp, whose bite Cleopatra 
employed for self-destruction. He says that a boy who had been 
bitten, and was brought to Government House, died in half an 
hour, his body being in a state of perfect repose while he lay 
dying, the hands open, the palms upward. Lieutenant Keppel 
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left India, and began that adventurous overland journey of which 
he has published an account, soon after the resignation of Lord 
Hastings. Into the details of it I have no space to enter. But it 
may be mentioned that at Kermanshah, in Persia, he met one 
Moolah Ali, an Arab, to whom murder and every other crime had 
long been familiar; yet this man’s “mild eye beamed with 
intelligence, and when he spoke his mouth lighted up with so 
pleasing a smile that the diabolical matter of his speech was 
forgotten in the attractive manner of its delivery. He was a man 
whose conscience never troubled him with ‘air-drawn daggers ;’ 
but he had a substantial one in his girdle ready for use. He 
had once invited sixteen persons to a feast, and, placing a 
confidential agent between each two guests, he caused every one of 
them to be put to death, himself giving the signal by plunging a 
dagger into the breast of the person beside him.” We one day 
asked the Moolah how he generally deprived his enemies of life. 
‘** That,” replied he, “‘is as I can catch them. Some I have killed 
in battle; others I have stabbed sleeping.” His pistols were 
studded with red nails, and he told the travellers that each nail 
was to commemorate the death of some victim who had fallen by 
that weapon. The same “smile that is -childlike and bland” 
characterized another monster of cruelty whom they met— 
Davoud, a Georgian by birth, the Pasha of Bagdad. He, too, had 
very prepossessing manners. Having assumed the character of a 
Mohammedan devotee, and acquired a large sum by mendicancy at 
the Palace gate, when he had amassed enough he made a bid to 
the Grand Signior for the Pashalik. His offer was accepted. An 
order soon arrived for the immediate execution of the reigning 
Pasha, whose slave this Davoud had formerly been, and the 
Georgian beggar was forthwith installed in his master’s place. 
Thus Byron tells us that when he visited Ali Pasha of Jannina he 
found it no less difficult ‘‘ to trace the deeds which lurk within, And 
stamp him with disgrace.’”’ The very power and place of such men 
depend upon their rapacity and extortion. The Turk, from the 
insecurity of property and the frail hold by which he clings to life, 
regards merely the present moment. To-morrow he may be dead, 
or a beggar. This Davoud actually died the same death as that to 
which he had subjected his predecessor. In his passage through 
Russia, Lord Albemarle heard much of the constant terror of 
assassination in which the then Emperor Alexander lived; and so 
have his successors lived up to the present day. ‘Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? ” 

Lieutenant Keppel was now promoted to the rank of Captain 
in the 62nd Regiment; and shortly after, as I have mentioned, 
he was appointed Aide-de-camp to Lord Wellesley, the Lord- 
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Lieutenant of Ireland. While attending on the Duke of Sussex 
at Kensington Palace he used to watch our Queen Victoria, as 
a bright pretty little girl of seven, watering her flowers in the 
garden, and impartially dividing the contents of her watering-pot 
between the flowers and her own little feet. She wore a large 
straw hat, and a suit of white cotton; a coloured fichuw round the 
neck was her only ornament. His book opened the doors of 
many interesting houses to Captain Keppel. He met Sydney 
Smith, Chatham, Sir J. Macintosh, and Macaulay, besides persons 
who could remember Burke, Johnson, and Sir J. Reynolds; also 
he did the usual amount of ‘‘sport”’ at Holkham; and acted in 
amateur theatricals at Hatfield, on one occasion personating 
Queen Elizabeth, when the Iron Duke and the foreign ambassadors 
did mock homage to him in that character. He was likewise 
admitted into the Travellers’ Club, which then occupied a shabby, 
low-roomed house on the north side of Pall Mall, and into a similar 
club called ‘‘ The Raleigh,’ which consisted of men who had 
visited the least-known parts of the globe. The travellers dined 
once or twice a month at the ‘“‘ Thatched House” in St. James’s 
Street. Captain Keppel was the sole member for Babylon. He 
had intended to call his book Personal Narrative of Travels, &c. ; 
and Lord Wellesley, then his chief, objected to the title, saying to 
Chief Justice Plunkett one evening at the Viceregal Lodge in 
Dublin, “‘ One of my aides-de-camp has written a personal narrative 
of his travels: pray, Chief Justice, what is your definition of 
personal?”’’ lord,” replied Plunkett, ‘‘we lawyers always 
consider personal as opposed to real.” 

In 1827 Keppel became Major; and at Bowood (Lord Lans- 
downe’s) he met Tom Moore, who had walked over to dinner from 
Sloperton Cottage. Major Keppel amused the poet by telling him 
a story he had heard about him. A French lady, a stranger to 
him, throwing herself into his arms, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, le cher Lord 
Byron!” ‘‘ Pardonnez moi, Madame, je m/’appelle Moore.” 
** Mais Moore, le poéte, n’est a ce pas?” “‘ Oui, Madame.” ‘ Alors, 
c’est la méme chose ;’”’ and then followed a second accolade. 

Lord Albemarle introduced Moore, who was writing Byron’s Life, 
to Lord Sligo, an early friend of Byron’s; and I remember Lord 
Albemarle telling me that Byron, when bathing with Lord Sligo 
one day, said, ‘‘ Oh, Sligo, what a beautiful corpse I shall make!” 

In his thirtieth year George Keppel undertook a voyage to 
Turkey and Greece, directing his special attention to the Balkan 
Pass, with a view to ascertaining the facilities or difficulties it may 
present to an invader of Turkey, as well as to investigate the con- 
dition of the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk,” who was then warmly patronized 
by England, and believed to be capable of civil and political regenera- 
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tion. His conclusions were adverse to the ‘‘ sick man,” and he 
found that the Balkans did not present those formidable obstacles 
to invasion that had been attributed to them. This journey, how- 
ever (though he does not say so in his Memoirs), was partly 
undertaken to divert his thoughts, if possible, from the too dear 
recollection of a lady with whom he had fallen in love. His 
affection had been reciprocated; but there existed serious 
obstacles in the way of marriage. Suffice it to add that he 
did not forget her, and that he did afterwards marry this lady 
of his choice, the marriage proving a very happy one for both. At 
Shumla he visited the Grand Vizier of Turkey, and was closely 
questioned by him on the points of difference between our military 
manceuvres and those of Russia. This he explained, much to the 
Vizier’s satisfaction, by help of an interpreter, and a chaplet of 
beads borrowed from the Vizier ; so that the young English officer 
found himself unexpectedly in the position of sitting knee to knee 
with the Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish army in Roumelia, 
and giving him a lesson in the art of war. Clapping his hands to 
summon his Generals and Colonels, the Vizier said to them, 
** Look at this young officer. He is your inferior in rank, and yet 
he knows more of your profession than all of you put together.” 
Then, turning to young Keppel, he continued, “‘ It is not the fault 
of the Osmanli soldier, for he is brave enough, but of these 
ignorant fellows, that he is not oftener successful in the field.” 
Between Shumla and Constantinople the travellers were nearly 
frozen to death, and nearly drowned fording a river. Keppel then 
made a journey into Asia Minor in quest of some Roman ruins, no 
account of which had been published. He was successful, and 
afterwards described them in a volume entitled A Journey across 
the Balean. In 1833 he became a candidate for East Norfolk in 
the Liberal interest, and in February, 1833, took his seat in the 
first reformed Parliament. In 1838 he was appointed groom-in- 
waiting to Queen Victoria, and was present in that capacity at the 
Coronation. In 1851, on the death of his brother, he succeeded to 
the title and estates, and in 1882 he published his Memoirs of the 
Marquess of Rockingham. On two subsequent occasions he enjoyed 
a pleasant téte-d-téte conversation with his illustrious old chief— 
once [in the same year} at the Palace of Westminster, where Lord 
Albemarle received the Queen’s. commands to carry the cap of 
maintenance in the absence of Lord Winchester, when she opened 
Parliament in person, and the Duke bore the sword of state; and 
once when both were present at the wedding of some mutual friends. 
They then exchanged reminiscences of Mrs. Fitzherbert, in whose 
former residence, in Tilney Street, they found themselves. Lord 
Albemarle this same year was guest of the Duke of Wellington, at 
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the Duke’s last Waterloo banquet. In his speech the Duke hoped 
he would have the pleasure of seeing his friends again there the 
following year. Proposing the health of Prince Castelcicala, the 
Neapolitan Minister, who had served at Waterloo under the title of 
Count Ruffo, as a Lieutenant in the Enniskillen Dragoons, his 
memory failed him, and he could not remember the name: so he 
paused, no one liking to prompt him, till at last Lord Sandys, who 
had been his senior aide-de-camp in the action, called out, ‘‘ The 
Field-Marshal gives the health of Prince Castelcicala.” ‘‘ Exactly 
so,” said the Duke: “that’s the name, Prince Castelcicala!” 
These were the last words he heard the Duke utter. They sat 
down eighty-four in number. ‘Of these,” says Lord Albemarle, 
‘*in 1876, General Sir Charles Yorke, Constable of the Tower of 
London, General Lord Rokeby, Colonel of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, and I, are the only survivors.’ Lord Albemarle was present 
at the Duke’s funeral, in St. Paul’s. He gave up his place at Court 
in 1841, and became successively Colonel and General. In 1847 he 
was returned to Parliament as member for Lymington ; but he held 
the seat for only two Sessions. Lord Albemarle retained to the last 
his interest in military concerns. He loved to gather military men of 
distinction around him, and conversed eagerly with them on these 
topics. Thus, he frequently saw Lord Wolseley, General Sir Redvers 
Buller, and General Eyre. Only the vexed question of Home Rule 
for Ireland had separated him from his old friend, Mr. Gladstone. 
But he paid Mr. Gladstone a visit at the house of a neighbour 
near Lydhurst, in extreme old age, and received a visit from him 
in return, both the veterans enjoying their conversation about old 
times. 

When I met the subject of this sketch at Lydhurst, his life 
was one of quiet, uneventful, refined, and scholarly leisure. He 
drove out in an open carriage morning and afternoon, always 
accompanied by a tiny, shaggy, pet terrier, belonging to his 
daughter, of which he was very fond. He was a pretty and in- 
telligent creature; but his friend, the old lord, who had studied 
his character closely—and was so much his friend that, though 
weak and ailing, he would go out with the dog, saying, ‘‘ Toosie 
wants his walk!’’—assured me he was a very selfish little beast, 
whatever he might appear to strangers. At any rate, the dog was 
always in the hall, barking and yelping, when the carriage came 
round, and the hour arrived for their daily drive. Only a day or 
two before his death he was greatly amused by the little dog getting 
upon the table at dinner to drink water out of his finger-glass, and 
eat bread crumbs. In the afternoon Lord Albemarle would walk 
in the beautiful gardens on the hill, whence one has so exquisite a 
view of the Sussex Downs, with their changing lights and shadows, 
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flowers in the foreground, woods in the middle distance, dimly 
dwindling, and growing faint afar, with many a red roof of byre 
and grange embowered in greenery, village spire, or grey church 
tower. In the evening he joined the family circle at dinner, and 
afterwards enjoyed regularly his rubber of whist or game of back- 
gammon, retiring, and rising early ; but the mornings he passed in 
his private room among his favourite books. Quite towards the 
end of his life he devoted himself mainly to the study of the Bible, 
and became a very religious man, so passing peacefully to his rest, 
surrounded by all the affectionate care that his loving daughters 
could bestow ; for while in the country house of one of them and 
her husband he spent his latter years and died, her sister, Lady 
Louisa Charteris, who had built a house close by, was able to visit 
him constantly. He had married, in 1831, Susan, daughter of Sir 
Coutts Trotter, Bart.; and at Lydhurst she also had died. It was 
a fitting scene, pastoral and peaceful, for the quiet lapse of a 
singularly serene and happy old age, the old age of one who had 
known trouble and disappointment indeed, but whose mind 
remained eager, and active, and varied in its interests up to the 
last—one who had endeared himself to those around him by his 
amiability, thoughtfulness for others, and patience, amid the 
inevitable infirmities of unusually prolonged life, which could not 
but be felt as a burden in the end, when he had grown deaf, and 
in consequence more silent, more isolated from the family circle 
and social board. 

“T live to experience what the Bible means when it describes old 
age,” he said to me the last time I saw him; but he was not to 
suffer thus for long. His grandson and granddaughters often 
visited him at Lydhurst, and in their unfeigned affection for him 
he took manifest delight. Indeed, the old man seemed to realize 
in his own person the sentiment of those beautiful lines by Words- 
worth :— 

“Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee when grey hairs are nigh 
A melancholy slave ; 

But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave.” 

His sweet spirit was manifested in the last words his daughter 
remembered him saying as she watched by his bedside on the last 
night of his life; he woke, and, seeing her there, he said, ‘‘ My child, 
why do you sit up so late?’’ And when the good man dies at a 
ripe age, those who have ministered to him, and to whom he has 
proved a life-long friend, will feel, indeed, the blank of his with- 
drawal ; but for himself there is no place for tears. 


There was a funeral service held in Westminster Abbey, by 
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desire of his friend Dean Bradley, in memory of Lord Albemarle, 
at which the Queen and other members of the Royal Family were 
represented, while a detachment from his old regiment, the 14th, 
whose colours he had carried at Waterloo, accompanied the chief 
mourners, and followed the coffin from his house in Portman 
Square to the Abbey, together with twenty scholars of Westminster, 
his old school. Thus the remains of the old man, who had so 
worthily filled his place through the long day, dying full of years 
and honour, passed through those ancient historic cloisters, near 
to which he had played and fought as a boy, or, ‘‘ ever a fighter,” 
watched child-contests of companions, passed, accompanied now 
by fresh young boys of a later generation, in their turn glad, 


healthy, and strong, attending to show respect for him, who thence- 


forth would only be a name among the living. Several distin- 
guished military men were present. The remains were afterwards 
conveyed to Quidenham, the place he had loved so well. 


Ropen Noeu. 
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YEOMEN AND SPORTSMEN. 


Tae word yeomen seems to have been originally used to denote 
the whole body of the rural population which came between the 
gentry and the peasantry. That is the sense in which it is used 
by Bacon; and as at that time the class of tenant farmers, as we 
know them now, was neither so large nor so important as it is at 
present, if indeed it existed at all, there was no necessity to draw 
any distinction between the owners and occupiers of land below 
the “ table land of gentility.”” All alike belonged to the ‘‘ middle 
sort,” and all bore one name. It may be remembered that in 
Henry VI. Shakespeare makes Somerset address Richard Plan- 


tagenet as a yeoman, because his father, the Earl of Cambridge, 
had been attainted :— 


*‘ And by his treason standest not thou attainted, 
Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry ? 
His trespass yet lives guilty in thy blood; 

And till thou be restored thou art a yeoman.” 


Thus, it may be supposed that in those days the dwellers in 
the country were divided roughly into gentry, yeomanry, and 
peasantry. In process of time, however, as it became expe- 
dient to distinguish between freeholders and tenants, the word 
yeoman was reserved to the former, and the word farmer 
appropriated to the latter. Locke speaks of farmers and yeomen as 
if they were distinct classes ; and Sir Roger de Coverley, as they are 
riding to the Assizes, points out to Addison ‘‘an honest yeoman of 
a hundred pounds a year, just within the game act, a very sensible 
man who shoots flying, and has been twice foreman of the petty 
jury.” We may take it that for the last two hundred years the 
word yeoman has, as a general rule, been limited to freeholders: 
though the ordinary use of it, to signify both owners and 
occupiers, survives in the yeomanry cavalry, in the ranks 
of which occupiers are more numerous than owners. But 
there are yeomen and yeomen, though it is essential to the 
definition that they should all alike be dwellers in the country, 
and engaged in agriculture. Under this general designation 
there is room for many varieties, of which, however, we need only 
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consider two on the present occasion, the yeoman, namely, who is 
virtually a peasant, and the yeoman who is not. There is still to 
be found in the English counties a considerable body of land- 
owners who, without being gentlemen, are still far removed above 
the rank of peasants: men who, in some former generation, either 
rose out of the class of labourers, or sunk out of the class of 
gentlemen, and now retain no traces of any higher origin. All 
alike are yeomen, with all the habits, manners, and prejudices 
proper to their class, which possesses an #00¢ of its own distinct 
from that of the tenant farmers. But there are yeomen, besides, 
of quite another stamp, though the name is not now commonly 
applied to them: men who in all essential respects are still 
peasants, and in manners, habits, and education not to be dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary agricultural labourers. They are 
the owners, generally speaking, of small plots of land varying from 
five to fifteen or twenty acres; and this is the class which it is the 
object of the Small Holdings Bill to restore. 

The termination of the Wars of the Roses, the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and the great increase in the value of wool which 
occurred about the same time, all contributed to the decay of this 
class, whose small farms consisted chiefly of plough land, which 
then began to be consolidated and thrown into grass. The finishing 
stroke was put to their existence as a distinct class by the Enclosure 
Acts of the eighteenth century, when what was called the common 
field in each parish was divided into enclosures, a system which 
gradually drove the old class of petty proprietors and farmers out of 
the ranks of agriculture, and reduced many of them to the condition 
of labourers. The steps by which this result was arrived at are too 
numerous to be recapitulated here, nor is it necessary to our 
present purpose to dive so deep into the history of agriculture as 
we should be obliged to do to make the process intelligible. Of 
course, the whole body of small corn farmers were not extinguished 
at a blow. Some kept their heads above water, and from time to 
time the class has been recruited from below. But they no longer 
constitute any large or important section of the agricultural com- 
munity. When people talk of farmers and yeomen, these are not 
the men they are thinking of. Two hundred years ago they were 
rather the rule than the exception; now they are decidedly the 
exception rather than the rule. And the process of extrusion has 
been going on within my own experience. In my native village, in 
the midland counties—a village of not more than four hundred 
inhabitants—there were, when I was a boy, six or seven of the 
yeomen class; the most important among them, one who owned a 
hundred acres, being an excellent specimen of his order. The 
others held much smaller plots, varying from five or six to ten or 
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twelve acres. Twenty years ago there was only one left. The memory 
of the older system, before the enclosures of the last century, is still 
preserved by the common people in their use of the word field. 
They seldom use the word parish to denote any area of land ; it is 
always field, or lordship. Such and such a thing was seen in 
Newton “‘field,” or Milton “field,” or Naseby ‘‘field’’—never 
“parish.” But this is a digression. To come to our main point: The 
class of small yeomen whom Mr. Chaplin is anxious to resuscitate, 
though grievously thinned in number within the last hundred 
years, is far from extinct; and almost within the memory of 
living men was still a very numerous body. I can remember 
quite enough of the yeomen to be able to say something of the 
light in which they regard game and field sports, and of the effect 
upon hunting and shooting which the restoration of them on a 
large scale is likely to exercise. 

Take them all round, high and low, great and small, whatever 
their other differences, the one salient characteristic of the whole 
yeoman genus is extreme jealousy of any encroachment on their 
independence, and remarkable sensitiveness to what they consider 
any want of due attention to themselves. On all these points the 
yeoman is more touchy than the farmer, and the small owner 
more touchy than the large one. This general truth must 
always be borne in mind by any sportsman who wishes to be on good 
terms with two or three thousand acres of small proprietors,—to 
borrow a form of expression from the elder Mr. Weller,—such as it is 
the object of the Government Bill to encourage and multiply. 

But I think the assertion will hardly be challenged when I say 
that your genuine unsophisticated English countryman is almost 
always a sportsman at heart. He may “‘ cut up rough”’ when the 
hounds come across his farm, and the horsemen break down his 
hedges ; he may not like the spectacle of three guns and a beater 
walking through his standing beans ; he may dislike gamekeepers, 
and the kind of surveillance which they are supposed to exercise 
over him. But I say that his natural instincts are all in favour 
of sport, though he may have his quarrels with particular sports- 
men. He likes to see the hounds if they do not do him any 
damage; and, if he is not in a position to ride after them, will 
often leave his work and follow them on foot. He likes to mix 
with a shooting party, too, to mark, to carry game, and to see 
_ birds killed. But the pleasure which he takes in such things is 
not great enough to counterbalance the irritation which he feels 
if they are done in a manner injurious to his own property, 
and in disregard of his known wishes and susceptibilities. As 
far as game is concerned, there is a class of tenants who stand 
in just the same position as freeholders—that is, farmers who rent 
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their land from absentee landlords, and are left to do as they 
please with the sporting rights. For the purposes of this article, 
then, we may regard the small yeoman and the small occupier of 
the last-mentioned description as one class. 

Men of this stamp have not much to give away. Itis no wonder, 
then, that they prize in proportion whatever little thing they possess 
which helps them to realize the dignity of being able to confer 
favours. The sporting right is one of these things; and the farmer 
of twenty or thirty acres is often as coy about granting it, and as 
difficult to approach upon the subject, as if he were a woman 
listening to her first lover. If you don’t take him just in the right 
way, it is idle to think of talking him over. Just when you think 
you have convinced him that you are the only man in the universe 
to whom he can let his shooting without some detriment to himself, 
you suddenly discover that he has half-promised it to somebody 
else. Or, worse than this, after what you consider to have been a 
virtual consent to ycur request, you come on the first of September 
only to hear, as you ay: proach his boundaries, two or three shots fired 
just over the hedge, and to find that the whole ground has been 
beaten before your arrival by his wife’s uncle, the brewer from 
Mudborough, of whom he had given no hint when you previously 
canvassed him. All this is only a kind of self-assertion—a deter- 
mination to show you that he can do as he likes with his own, and 
means to do it. 

Then, again, there are other difficulties connected with this class, 
springing rather from their willingness to seem friendly and 
obliging without duly calculating the cost. It is often very 
difficult to understand them. I remember an occupier of near a 
hundred acres who met a friend of mine one day in August, and 
said to him, quite unsolicited, ‘‘ You never come over my farm 
now, Mr. C——.” “Oh!” was the answer, ‘I didn’t know you 
expected me. I thought somebody else shot there.” ‘‘Oh no,” 
cried the farmer: ‘‘ you’d better ’ev a walk over.” Accordingly, 
Mr. C one day early in September found himself in one of this 
man’s stubbles. A bird got up, which he killed; but before he could 
reload his gun the burly form of the tenant was seen advancing in 
a great hurry across the field to ‘“‘ warn him off.” He reminded 
him of the conversation he had held with him, and the invitation 
he had received; but all he could get out of him was, “ I’d reyther 
yer didn’t come.” This he repeated several times, in the same tone 
of voice, without betraying the slightest irritation or ill-humour, or 
affording the slightest clue to the cause of this sudden change of 
mind. It was afterwards discovered that he had invited his brother 
to come sixty miles in order to shoot over his small farm. But yet 
he couldn’t say so; for some reason best known to himself, he con- 
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- fined himself to the words aforesaid “I’d reyther yer didn’t 
come.” 

It must be confessed that men of this kind are very difficult to 
get on with; and keepers have a worse chance with them than 
their masters. They may perhaps be a little flattered at being 
directly solicited by a gentleman for the privilege of shooting over 
their ground. But they are not flattered by the same application 
from his servant. We see much the same feeling at work in con- 
nection with the franchise. It is a cherished possession which 
every now and then makes the owner of it a greater man for the 
moment than the candidate who asks him for it. In proportion to 
the dearth of his opportunities is his value for the few which he 
possesses. And there is not more skill and tact required in secur- 
ing such a man’s vote than there is in getting hold of his shooting. 
So true is this, that sportsmen who have plenty of ground of their 
own have not hitherto troubled their heads very much about such 
men. But it will be a different thing when there come to be on 
the skirts of every large estate small settlements of freeholders, as 
it were, holding perhaps eight hundred or a thousand acres among 
them. These will have to be reckoned with in considering the 
value of sporting rights: and they may make things very uncom- 
fortable, if they choose, both for hunting and shooting. 

But all comes, as Caleb Balderston observed, of taking people 
the right way. I knew a man qnce who happened to have pitched 
his tent in a part of the country where there were few country gentle- 
men or large estates, and most of the land was in the hands of 
one or other of the two classes I have described. The way in 
which he managed the small yeomen and tenants was a triumph of 
diplomatic art. Yet he was a London man too, not much habituated 
to the ways of country people till he had reached middle age. But 
such was his natural bonhommie, and his keen eye for character, that 
there wasn’t a yeoman within ten miles of his house who would not 
rather have let his shooting to ‘‘ the Doctor,” ceteris paribus, than 
to anybody else. With themselves, their wives and their daugh- 
ters, he was completely at home; knew exactly the right joke to 
crack with each of them; was able to sit out a long tea, or a long 
lunch, such as they would often provide for him, not only without 
seeming bored, but apparently with the most intense relish. He 
could give the wife some useful hints about her poultry; inspect 
the kitchen-garden with her husband ; and captivate the daughter 
by his interest in the village choir. He was a short, square-built, 
ruddy-faced man, with a merry twinkle in his eye, and a hearty 
manner and address which carried all before it ; and he, at least, 
had seldom to ask twice for leave to shoot over the thirty, forty, 
or fifty acres which constituted the yeoman’s holding. But the 
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Doctor was a personage in his little circle, and a genial spirit 
in whose presence all the reserve and jealousy and “ orkardness ”’ 
of the small proprietor was bound to melt away. We cannot all 
emulate the Doctor. But I have given this sketch of him just to 
indicate the manner in which farmers of this class should be 
approached. With the occupier of three or four hundred acres it 
is different. With him it is a matter of business. He sells his 
shooting right as he would sell his sheep or his wheat, and thinks 
no more about it. He must, of course, be properly supplied with 
game. But that is part of the bargain. With the smaller man, 
however, the question assumes another aspect. Many handfuls of 
ground bait such as I have described must be thrown out before 
he can be hooked ; and it will bea pretty business when the owners 
of estates have to go through this process with forty or fifty such 
men on pain of having their best beats ruined. 

The reader, I hope, does not require to be told that I am not 
now considering field sports or game-preserving on their merits, 
or even desirous of entering on any kind of political argument on 
the subject: my object is only to consider, in the light of my 
own experience, some aspects of the question raised by the title of 
this paper, which are rather humorous than serious. I can 
imagine some critic of a particular class crying out on reading 
the last sentence of the last paragraph, ‘‘ And a good thing too!” 
He may if he likes. The exclamation will recoil harmlessly, for 
in this article I do not profess to be didactic. 

Some of the few small holders with whom I myself have had 
sporting relations are worthy, I think, of a tributary page; and I 
will take this opportunity of laying the offering on their tombs. 
I remember one man in particular, a very good specimen of his 
class. He farmed from thirty to forty acres of land, chiefly arable, 
which he rented from a landlord who lived a long way off, and left 
him master of the game question. It was a wildish neighbour- 
hood in which he lived, and he was a rough, loud-spoken man, 
though not an ill-conditioned one at bottom. I used to shoot 
round about this man’s holding, and never scrupled to beat it if 
I thought there was anything to be got there. The holding was 
in small enclosures separated by tall thick hedges, so that a 
trespasser was not easily seen, and as long as he didn’t shoot very 
often had a good chance of not being interfered with. But one 
day I drove a covey of birds into a small piece of beans, a poorish 
crop, and full of weeds, and soon began to pick them up one by 
one in fine style. I had just stuck two fresh cartridges into my 
gun, when on looking round I became aware of a stout, red-faced 
man in his shirt-sleeves coming along under the hedge with a 
pitchfork in his hand. He had been stacking wheat, and from 
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the top of the rick had been able to see where I was as soon as 
the firing attracted his attention. His first greeting, as may be 
supposed, was not of the most friendly character. But I soon 
found out where the shoe pinched. He didn’t mind the birds 
being killed; he didn’t even mind the beans being walked through: 
his grievance was that I came and shot over his land without 
claiming his friendship. ‘‘We don’t see nothing of you at no 
other time,” he repeated more than once: it gradually being quite 
plain that if I had sometimes called at his house, and drunk a glass 
of his ale, all would have been right. However, I duly apologized: 
I explained to him that I lived the greater part of my life in 
London, that this was the only recreation I had after months of 
hard work, and that I wouldn’t come again if he didn’t like it, 
and so forth. Under the influence of these soft answers “ his 
threatening unkind brow’”’ soon began to unknit itself, and he 
appeared to be regarding me rather with pity than with anger. 
This point once reached, the rest was easy enough. He soon said 
that he didn’t mind my coming; only, he should like a hare. So 
it was eventually settled that I was to hold the right of shooting 
over his farm subject to the payment of a hare at Hogsthorpe 
Feast—that being the nearest village, and such the festival at 
which Mr. Grunter was wont to entertain his friends. We parted 
on excellent terms; and ever afterwards, as often as I took him a 
hare, he received it with mingled thanks and wonder. ‘‘ Where 
did you kill her ?”’ he would ask. ‘Oh, in such-and-such a field.” 
**No! did you, though?” he would exclaim ; and from this formula 
he never varied. 

This class of men prefer a hare to anything; and as for letting 
it hang, or deferring the happy moment of dressing it till it is fit 
to eat, many of them never think of such a thing. I was once out 
shooting with a friend, and we. left a newly-killed hare at a small 
yeoman’s house as we passed by in the morning. When we 
returned in the evening he was having it with his tea. 

I remember another, a yeoman on a larger scale in a different 
part of England, on whom all my diplomacy was wasted. He had 
bought some land the shooting over which I rented, and it was 
agreed that I should keep on the shooting till the end of the season. 
I did not know the new owner by sight; and one day in October 
I saw from some high ground a man walking across a turnip field, 
which formed part of my beat for the day, with two dogs, who were 
galloping all over it. Would not any one have done the same as 
I did? Of course, I rushed down, and remonstrated with the in- 
truder in not, perhaps, very gentle terms. Unhappily, as the 
reader will have anticipated, it turned out to be old Surley 
himself, the man who had bought it. One would have thought 
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that such a mistake scarcely needed apology or explanation. But 
my gentleman was not to be pacified. He persisted in regarding 
it as a studied insult, and continued my bitterest enemy to the end 
of his days. 

There is also a class of small proprietor, or quasi-proprietor, 
to be met with, whose infirmity lies in an opposite direction 
—I mean the men who press you to come over their small 
farms, and brag of the birds there are. I once knew a man very 
well who owned two fields, both grass, considerably more than a 
mile from the village where we both lived, who was always most 
urgent that I should go and “‘ beat his ground.” ‘‘ He see a fine 
covey o’ birds there ommost ivery morning.” These were birds 
that had been hatched in the long grass somewhere close at hand, 
and still hung about the place, as partridges will do long after 
the season has begun. But, of course, they were up and 
away in a moment; and I never could make this man under- 
stand that it was not worth my while to trudge a mile and 
a half to a spot where I had no other shooting on the chance 
of one shot at this famous covey. He was rather offended 
with me, and if fortune had ever made him the owner or 
occupier of a small farm he would probably have forbidden me to 
go over it. 

I mention these few instances to show how touchy yeomen often 
are. Sometimes they are to be approached as any other farmers 
are, and regard the transaction in a commercial spirit. But if the 
Government Bill succeeds in its object, and leads to the gradual 
expansion of a large class of small yeomen among the ingredients of 
the agricultural population, many of the yeomen’s peculiarities will 
become worth studying by gentlemen whose estates are surrounded 
by them ; while to others, who have to hire shooting where they 
can get it—a class including a great number of excellent sports- 
men—a knowledge of the carte du pays, such as I have described it, 
will be indispensable. 

I have tried in the above slight sketches to convey some idea 
of the peculiarities which distinguish the small farmer or yeoman 
as I myself recollect him. Of course, there are numerous 
varieties of the same species, differing—perhaps widely differing— 
from each other. But I think it will be found that one or two of 
the traits I have mentioned are sufficiently widely distributed 
among them to be considered generic characteristics. Extreme 
tenaciousness of his rights, and quickness to resent anything which 
looks like neglect or inattention, will be found, I think, to be 
especially distinctive of the small yeoman, in whatever part of 
England he exists. 

I have hitherto spoken of the small yeoman or tenant in con- 
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nection with sporting rights. We have now to glance at him as 
he affects the preservation of game. I should not say, from my 
own recollection of the class, that poaching was one of their special 
failings. They do poach, no doubt; but not more than the 
ordinary agricultural labourer, if so much; and the reason is 
obvious: they have not so much ground to go over. Ona large 
farm of four or five hundred acres every labourer employed upon 
it can give a reason for being where he is, if his movements have 
aroused suspicion. But if you find the occupier of eight or ten 
acres prowling about at a distance from his own farm, no one 
well acquainted with the habits of the rural population can have 
much doubt what he is after. He is not likely to be ‘‘ taking a 
walk’ for pleasure, or to be studying botany or natural history. 
His depredations, then, if he commits any, must be limited to his 
own farm. But he is already at liberty to kill the hares and 
rabbits which he finds there, and it would not be worth his while 
to be convicted of poaching merely for the sake of the two or three 
partridges or a stray pheasant, which is all the feathered game he 
would be likely to get upon it. The man may be a poacher, and 
member of a regular gang; but if he is, it is not the possession or 
the occupation of a few acres of land which has made him so. 
There are, however, other ways in which such men may unin- 
tentionally interfere very much with the rearing of game and the 
sport of shooting. One is by. the dogs they are so fond of 
keeping. Of course, when the small holding is in grass and the 
farmer keeps sheep and cows, there is some reason for his keeping 
a dog too, though no absolute necessity. But where it is plough- 
land he obviously does not require one for the purpose of his 
business; yet he will constantly go to plough or to hoe turnips or 
to get up potatoes attended by an animal whom he takes no pains 
to keep within bounds; who strays all over the place, in the 
breeding season disturbing the nests, and in the shooting season 
driving away the game. There is nothing which sitting birds are 
more afraid of: and a partridge or pheasant once put off her nest 
by a dog invariably forsakes it. Of course, it is only very cruel 
persons who would deprive the countryman of his “ faithful 
friend.” If he really keeps a dog because he is fond of it, all my 
sympathies would be with him. Still, the dog is undoubtedly one 
of the evils which from a sportman’s point of view will attend the 
multiplication of small farmers. In some districts, we fancy, dogs 
are really kept for poaching purposes: that is to say, in the neigh- 
bourhood of covers which still contain ground game. But the 
principal mischief which they do is during the nesting-time in 
May and June. It is exasperating, of course, when you are out for 
a day’s partridge-shooting in September, to see one of these curs, 
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who has strayed away from his owner’s cottage, plunging about in 
the middle of your best turnip field. But he does not kill 
partridges. In the spring he may cause scores of eggs to be 
spoiled, and you may be short of half a dozen covies in con- 
sequence of his pranks. 

I have heard keepers in some parts of the country say that they 
found more game on small farms than on large ones. But the small 
farms here spoken of can hardly be the diminutive Holdings to be 
provided by the present Bill: and my reason for saying so is this— 
that the tenant of six or eight acres is always at work on them, and 
thatthe ground never lies sufficiently quiet to suit the habits of game 
in the breeding season. As these farms are often overrun with 
weeds, there may be better cover on them than on larger ones, and 
this may account for birds often being found there. But fields 
which are constantly traversed are not favourable for breeding, 
especially if the tenant is always accompanied by his canine 
comrade. 

Furthermore, in the immediate neighbourhood of pheasant 
covers, it is not desirable to have too many cottages or farmhouses, 
as farmyard poultry eat up the food thrown down for the 
pheasants. But in connection with the present Bill this is a 
remote danger, as restrictions are placed by it on the erection of 
dwelling-houses where the holding is below a certain size; while, on 
the other hand, as many of the purchasers of Small Holdings 
under the statute will be local tradesmen, with houses and shops of 
their own in the neighbouring village, there will in the great 
majority of cases be no necessity for any new house. The Bill, as 
it originally stood, provided ‘‘ that no dwelling-house should be 
erected on the Holding where the Holding is of an annual value, 
for the purposes of the Income Tax, not exceeding twenty-five 
pounds, unless the Holding appears to the County Council 
sufficient to enable the occupier thereof to maintain in comfort 
himself and his family by the cultivation thereof.” The reason for 
this limitation was to prevent the land from being acquired for 
building purposes. It was, however, modified in Committee, and it 
will now probably be left to the County Council to determine 
whether a house is necessary or not. We like not the security. 
But it is better than none at all. 

On the other hand, there is about small tenancies a consideration 
which should commend them to the owners of large estates, who, 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chaplin all think, 
would make much better landlords than the County Council. 
It is that, unlike the larger farmers, these men never want the 
shooting for themselves. Much of the outcry which has been raised 
against game by the tenant-farmer class is due—not to hatred of 
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hares and partridges, but—to their love of guns and greyhounds. 

They have never really wished to exterminate the game, but only 

to appropriate the sport. Now, from any such jealousy as this the 

small holder will be entirely free ; and that will be a great point 
‘ gained. When farmers have said to me, as they often have, that 
; they think the tenants on all estates ought to have the game, my 
answer has always been, ‘‘ But you cannot both have-it— both you 
and the landlord—and which has the stronger claim, the owner of 
the soil or his tenant?” This has generally put an end to the 
controversy. If you choose to say that field sports in general are 
i a bad thing, and that game and game-preserving should be 
abolished altogether, well and good. But why rob the landowner 
of his principal amusement in order to hand it over to the farmer ? 
Well, there would be no trouble of this kind with the class of 
cultivators contemplated by Mr. Chaplin. Other troubles there 
may be, as I have said; but not this. There are parts of the 
country, no doubt, where, the hatred of ‘‘ landlordism ”’ having been 
seditiously fostered by agitators, it has come to be an article of 
faith with certain of the farmers and the peasantry that a landlord 
can do no right. Those who should know better, and who perhaps 
have not reflected on all the indirect consequences of helping to set 
| class against class in the rural districts, have contributed to fan 
the spark which more selfish and unscrupulous politicians have 
| deliberately kindled ; and in certain districts, for every new holder 
created by the Act, the landlord will have a new enemy, who will 
endeavour to annoy him as much as he possibly can, merely for 
annoyance’ sake. But such districts are few and far between: such 
i is not the general temper of the English peasantry, least of all of 
_ the class most likely to take advantage of the Bill. So that I don’t 
Gg think that, as a general rule, sportsmen will have anything to fear 
! from yeomen (with the single exception, perhaps, of the dog 
| nuisance) if they only mind those little peculiarities to which I 
have already called attention. 

It is needless to add in this place that the old-fashioned yeoman, 
who gradually came to be called a gentleman farmer, the two 
words being represented as synonymous by Johnson, was a keen 
sportsman ; and if we want to know what he was like in the days | 
of our grandfathers, we have only to look at Morland’s pictures. 
His modern representative yields nothing to him in this respect, 
and, as he has his own estate of perhaps four or five hundred acres 
to shoot over, bears no grudge against the country gentlemen 
whose sporting interests are identical with his own, and without 
whose co-operation, he is well aware, there would be little game left 
in the country. Some specimens of this class have been left us 
by Miss Hannah More, both good and bad, as she saw them in he 
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own generation, and I have always thought them painted to the 
life. Arthur Young had the highest opinion of the cultivating 
owner, as it is now the fashion to call him, when he was a man of 
some capital, and had a good-sized property of his own. 
Yeomen of this stamp he held to be the salt of the agricultural 
interest, and the backbone of British agriculture. It would be 
an ungracious task to point out the failings which have to 
be set off against the virtues discovered in them by their 
eulogists. It is sufficient to say that they were, and still are 
to some extent, the failings of men very indifferently educated, 
responsible to none for their actions, and out of the reach of any 
bracing or active public opinion. The best among them are the 
best, the worst among them perhaps the worst, specimens of the 
rural Englishman which the country has to show. 

But these men will neither be increased nor diminished by Mr. 
Chaplin’s Bill. They are still numerous, though they have 
receded during the last sixty years before the advance of the 
wealthier landowners, to whom the Chandos clause in the Reform 
Bill of 1832 opened a way of repairing the loss of influence they 
had sustained by the disfranchisement of their boroughs. For 
many years after that event they continued to buy up land 
wherever they could get it, till the process was at last arrested, 
first of all by the agricultural depression, and secondly by the 
Reform Bill of 1885, which robbed the tenant-farmer vote of half 
its value. Landed proprietors, therefore, are now nearly as anxious 
to sell as they formerly were to buy ; and it seems highly probable to 
myself that the class of substantial yeomen would have received a 
great accession of numbers before the end of the century by the 
natural operation of supply and demand alone. Such a change as 
this would, I think, tell in the interests of sport. A body of 
men perhaps more deeply interested in the maintenance of field 
sports than even the country gentlemen themselves, who can find 
abroad what they cannot get at home, would be, not indeed called 
into existence by it, but greatly enlarged and strengthened. All 
their interests, all their sympathies and traditions, would lie with 
the patrons of the chase, whether pheasants or foxes were the 
objects of it. And to any peaceful and self-acting readjustment 
of landed property on this basis the Conservative Party, the 
friends of our old country life, ought to lend their heartiest 
encouragement. 

With regard to the smaller class of tenant-farmers, the landlords 
will be wise if they take Mr. Gladstone’s advice, and make terms 
with the labourers themselves; but we do not at all see why 
the County Councils should not come to their assistance in the 
matter of farm buildings. The landlords would let on much easier 
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terms than the County Councils could afford todo; and in the case I 
am supposing there would be no difficulty at all about the acquisition 
of land—that would be to hand. And it is unnecessary to point 
out that, except on financial grounds, and more lately on political, 
it was never any particular interest of the landlords to have large 
tenants rather than small ones. Of these two reasons, the latter 
has vanished altogether ; and the former has within the last twenty 
years lost much of its weight. More than a hundred years ago Dr. 
Johnson saw what a landed aristocracy must necessarily gain by 
distributing their land into small farms, let at easy rents, instead 
of dividing it all into a fewlarge ones. The ballot has made both 
farmers and labourers independent. But the ballot cannot change 
human nature, or prevent men from knowing when they are well 
off, or destroy the feelings of natural goodwill and respect, such as 
grow up spontaneously between classes knit together by long asso- 
ciation, and sensible that each in its way is doing his duty by the 
other. Veritas prevalebit. I don’t believe it is in the power of 
demagogues in the long run to blind the peasantry to their true 
interests, or to the claim upon their loyalty inherent in the gentry 
as a class, though 


‘*Graceless zealots teach these friends to fight,” 
during a period of change and struggle, when all social relations are 


seen only through a kind of mist. 
Sportsmen and yeomen, then, whether small or great, will, I think, 


- upon the whole, agree very well. The Bill, however, is allowed to 


be an experiment, and it may be that the attempt to restore by 
legislation a class which has been gradually retiring before the 
operation of a natural law will be less successful than, if judged by 
the good intentions of its authors, it deserves to be. For my own 
part, I should be glad to see a thriving race of peasant farmers dis- 
tributed over the whole island, and constituting the great bulk of 
the agricultural class. But I cannot help fearing that the causes 
which proved fatal to them before will have the same effect again. 
It is useless to point to the fact that we still have them among 
us. That means only the survival of the fittest. I think I might 
challenge contradiction when I'say that the petty farmers of to-day, 
where they have really risen from the ranks of the peasantry, would 


. be found, on inquiry, to have been men of exceptional capacity. 


But a system intended for general use contradicts itself when it 
demands more than average qualifications in those who are to 
profit byit. However, the peasant farmers of the future are to be 
helped by the State. Many a man succeeds very well if he is helped 
into the saddle, who would never have got there by himself. And 
it may be so with our own agricultural labourers. But experience 
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alone can teach us whether a system which does not arise naturally 
out of our existing agricultural conditions can be grafted on to 
them with any prospect of permanent success. 
While these lines are being written a very important question 
is still undecided by the Committee,—one which will affect 
_very seriously the ultimate working of the Bill. This is whether 
the conditions annexed to the sale and purchase of small Holdings 
by Clause Seven shall be made permanent or not. The subsections 
to which I particularly refer are as follows :— 
1.—Every small holding sold by a County Council under this Act shall for a 
term of ten years from the date of the sale, and thereafter so long as any part 
of the purchase-money remains unpaid, be held subject to the following 
conditions :— 
(a.) That any periodical payments due in respect of the purchase-money 
shall be duly made ; 
(b.) That the holding shall be cultivated by the owner, and shall not be 
used for any purpose other than agriculture ; 
(c.) That the holding shall not be subdivided or let without the consent of 
the County Council. 


It was proposed by Mr. Jesse Collings, strongly supported by 
Mr. Chamberlain, that these conditions should be made permanent, 
in order to prevent the small holder from selling his ground again 
as soon as he became absolute owner, in which case it might be 
bought up either for building or other purposes, totally defeating 
the original intention of the Act. The land, it was argued, being 
bought for agricultural use, should be kept for agricultural use, or, 
if not, be restored to the former proprietor, if he cared to have it: 
in other words, the right of pre-emption should be given to the first 
vendor if the purchaser desired to dispose of it. Some such pro- 
vision seems to be imperatively required, if the Bill, after it 
becomes law, is to be kept straight. It may be said, as Mr. 
Chaplin did say, that the purchase-money will not, in the majority 
of instances, be paid off for fifty years, and that half a century is 
a long time to look forward to. This may be. But what is to 
prevent collusive purchases? Why should not an enterprising 
speculator, who sees the chance of making a good profit, help the 
first buyer to pay off his instalments promptly, and then enter on 
possession himself? If the labourer will not like the idea of having 
his bargain clogged by such conditions, it is clear that the wish to 
become a farmer on his own account is not the only idea which 
will prompt him to apply to the County Council. ‘The 
object of the Bill,” said Mr. Lowther, “was to enable hold- 
ings of small size to be created for the purposes of agriculture ; 
it was not their object to enable village mechanics and others 
to get hold of eligible plots of land with the view eventually 
of making a profit out of the enhanced value. They rather 
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desired, on the contrary, that the land should, as far as possible, 
remain for all time devoted to the purpose for whic. it had 
been intended by Parliament.” The butcher, the publican, and 
the village shopkeeper, if they took land under the Act, probably 
would use it for agricultural or pastoral purposes ; at least, such is 
my own experience of the manner in which men of this description 
use their land. The danger is from the neighbouring towns; or, of — 
course, in very large villages of fifteen hundred or two thousand 
people it might be the same. This must be strictly guarded 
against, or in a few years landowners might see the ground which 
they had only parted with to accommodate the peasantry handed 
over to a different class of owners altogether, and their estates 
surrounded by a fringe of brick and mortar, or dotted at short 
intervals with houses and factories, interfering greatly with its 
utility and utterly destroying its beauty. In the second place, 
unless condition (c) is made permanent, what is to prevent the 
continual subdivision of land till a class of pauperized peasantry is 
created which will be a source of much greater trouble to us than 
the rural exodus? I have referred to this clause because it has 
a very direct bearing on the special subject discussed in this 
article—the probable effect, namely, of the Small Holdings Bill 
on game and field sports. From its legitimate operation and 
its real intentions sportsmen, I think, have little to fear; but as 
it now stands (May 14th) there are potentialities of mischief in- 
volved in it which call plainly for removal. 
T. E. 
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Mr. Rusxm once criticized the novelist’s custom of leaving off 
with the cessation of the marriage rejoicings. He held that that is 
the time when beauty and happy youth enter upon the most inter- 
esting period of their lives, and expressed a wish that some 
competent writer of fiction would defy the convention, and let us 
see how things go after the marriage bells are silent. Mr. Mallock 
seems to have shared Mr. Ruskin’s critical canon and his curiosity. 
At any rate, A Human Document* fulfils the canon in a generous 
measure, and shows the curiosity to have been well worth expressing. 
The hero, it is true, is a bachelor when we are introduced to him ; 
but the heroine is married, and has two children. As may be 
inferred from those facts, the novel is as unconventional in its 
morals as it is in what Pope would have called its machinery. 
Mr. Schilizzi, to whom the heroine was wedded against her will, 
does not deserve her love, and she does not bestow it upon him. 
She is gentle in birth and in delicacy of character; he, a rich 
railway contractor, is vulgar, profligate, and brutal. It is no 
wonder, then, as he has no sympathy with the aspirations of 
which she is capable, and is actually cruel to her in a sense which 
the law would construe as a sufficient reason for divorce, that she 
finds herself drawn into close relations with Robert Grenville, a 
brilliant diplomatist, a young man of her own social station, whom 
she meets at the house of her aunt, a Hungarian princess. At 
least, we do not wonder at it as Mr. Mallock unfolds the tale, 
which he does with consummate skill. From chapter to chapter, 
without a break in the climax of unconventional “‘ sensation,’’ we 
are led through a narrative of wonders, experiences “‘not of the 
dirt of life, but of the depths,’ which we can never call over- 
strained. We cannot even call them shocking; for Mr. Grenville 
is persuasive with his proposition that there are cases in which 
the contract of marriage is more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance. A sufficient account of the plot cannot be given 
in the space which is at our disposal, and it is equally impossible 
to indicate the philosophy by which Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi 


* A Human Document. A Novel. In three volumes. By W. H. Mallock. 
Chapman and Hall. 
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justify their relationship with each other. We must, in fairness 
to Mr. Mallock, content ourselves with declaring that the plot is 
extraordinarily ingenious and exciting, and that the only fault 
which could possibly be found with the philosophy is that its 
subject has been vulgarized by excited and incoherent empiricists. 
Whatever subject Mr. Mallock touches, he illuminates. Even 
vihen he is questioning some convention which is already dis- 
credited, he is scrupulous to the last degree, and, instead of 
seeking to give his own opinions any unfair advantage, he is 
constantly setting forth the strongest arguments which might be 
used against them. A Human Document, therefore, in so far as it 
is an essay on sexual morality, will command the utmost respect. 
It exhausts the subject. Its conclusions, most of us will be 
relieved to find, are fraught with no menace to the institution of 
marriage. In showing how defiance of the law of wedlock may be 
justifiable, and even highly moral, in certain cases, it leaves us 
with a comfortable assurance that those who would abolish the 
institution altogether are exceedingly shallow persons. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the work is a mere philosophical 
essay. Despite the disagreeableness of its subject matter, it is a 
bright tale, exceedingly pretty in parts. Mr. Mallock’s knack of 
touching pitch without being defiled is unrivalled. One of the 
chapters deals in detail with an event more horrible than any we 
have met with in fiction; yet we pass through it quite unshocked. 
On the other hand, Mr. Mallock’s philosophical subtlety is curiously 
blent with quite elemental affections and admirations; and, in their 
smiling, candid happiness, many passages are full of an innocent 
delight of life which a child of ten might envy. It is needless 
to add that, even as a story, A Human Document is beautifully 
written. Here and there, it is true, the movement is slow; for, 
the fiction being seriously philosophical, Mr. Mallock has to record 
details of motive and of emotion which in shallower romance would 
be left to the imagination of the reader. Still, there is not a 
paragraph which we should have liked cut out; and the pages 
glitter with epigrams which, instead of being mere play upon words 
by mechanical wit, help the reader to a perception of serious truths 
whilst they seem to be merely decorating the narrative. 

A Human Document was published only a few days before this 
Number of the Review appears. If we had begun with the book 
which everybody has been looking forward to, everybody has read, 
and upon which everybody (so far as possible) has made up his 
or her mind, it would have been with the Barrack-room Ballads* 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. We say ‘‘as far as possible’’ because 


* Barrack-room Ballads, and Other Verses. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Methuen & Co. 
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to make up one’s mind upon these poems is not an easy thing 
to do. If ever any student, for example, following the advice 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold, made a collection of touchstones where- 
with to test for the precious ore of poetry, they would not serve 
him very well in the case of— 


O it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ ‘ Tommy, go away’ ; 
But it’s ‘ Thank you, Mister Atkins,’ when the band begins to play ;” 


or of— 
‘‘ The uniform ’e wore 
Was nothin’ much before 
An’ rather less than ’arf o’ that be’ind.”’ 


We have had such music in our ears before; but scarcely in the 
region of high seriousness. Nevertheless, it is just the grim high 
seriousness of Mr. Kipling’s poems that most convinces one that 
they are sterling. 

There is in the choice of these forms of verse a perfect uncon- 
ventionality which is of a piece with the matter for which they are 
the medium. A great many people tell us, and we may conclude, 
therefore, that influential critical persons have felt and said, that 
Mr. Kipling pictures for us “‘ that strong man, T. Atkins, private 
of the Line,” in his true colours, as he never was pictured before. 
There are others, again, who will have it that our soldiers do not 
act and feel as Mulvaney and Ortheris and Learoyd do, and that 
you may look for the spirit of those ballads anywhere sooner than in 
the barrack-room. This difference is not confined to opinions about 
Mr. Kipling. There are always readers who demand a realism 
which their authors have not aimed at: a realism which, were it 
attained, would, to many minds, be little worth the having. Call 
that realism by what name you like, it is the depiction of the 
commonplace; ‘‘the disinterested painting of dulness,” Mr. 
Stevenson terms it in his latest volume. It is out of accord with 
the romance in The Little Minister, for example ; or, if that is an 
extreme case, with much that we find in The Window in Thrums. 
Now everyone knows that Mr. Barrie’s characters are to the life 
as you may meet them to-day walking about in Forfarshire. These 
particular realists admit that. What they object to is the touch 
of passion which the Auld Lichts display now and then. And so 
certain douce folk of Kirriemuir, as we have read somewhere, can- 
not recognize their neigh..vars (we could not ask them to recognize 
themselves) in Mr. Barrie’s figures. The mere selection implied 
in giving their life a place in a printed book idealizes it beyond 
their comprehension. No doubt, then, Thomas Atkins, take him 
as you meet him, does not feel and act and talk as did any of the 
glorious trio. When we find him reflected in Mr. Kipling’s pages 
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we are—to borrow the figure of Mr. Barry Pain—looking into the 
glass of supreme moments. 

For all that he has said, or has made Dick Heldar say, about 
the soldier according to conventional art and the soldier in naked 
truth, it is easy to see that Mr. Kipling knows that he is the 
painter of supreme moments. In an ingenious argument in the 
New Review, Mr. Mallock set out to show that the style is the man; 
and he began by pointing out how the choice of a word will give 
the reader a flash of insight into the writer, and set up personal 
relations between them. He instances a passage from Thackeray 
in which the use of the term “ our young lady” for Miss Amelia 
Sedley discovers the author’s habit of familiarity. The discussion 
has a bearing upon the wonderful subject of epithet. We mention 
it here in order to point out that in the use of the name “ T. Atkins” 
(especially the T.), as well as of other qualifying words, and again 
in that line in the dedicatory verses— 


** And, Thomas, here’s my best respects to you!” 


Mr. Kipling, despite his avowal of respect and good friendship, 
displays a bantering condescension which would not be were the 
supreme the normal condition. 

In the writer of the Barrack-room Ballads the British soldier 
has a true friend, whose pen will help towards his betterment. In 
judging of Mr. Kipling’s place in literature, however, we must 
account his selection of the soldier for a subject an accident, and look 
deeper for the keynote of his writings. Weare not sure that it is not 
struck in that glorification of supreme moments which we find in 
Mr. W. E. Henley. That is what makes Barrack-room Ballads and 
The Song of the Sword really remarkable books of poetry. Their 
authors are in high revolt against certain tendencies which are 
difficult to define but are more or less dimly understood and com- 
plaisantly acquiesced in. These Bounding Brothers of the poetic 
stage kick up their heels considerably. They probably know their 
business, for it is deep apathy that they have to rouse. A vilain, 
vilain et demi. We observe that in a little brochure, Twelve Men 
of To-day, Mr. Edward Salmon calls Mr. Kipling “ a necessity of 
the age,” apparently because ‘‘ we live in lightning times,” when 
everything has to be sharp and to the point. Undoubtedly Mr. 
Kipling is very much to the point: ‘ The ‘ Bolivar’” and “ Tom- 
linson ” are proofs of that ; but there is a deeper sense in which he 
is a necessity of an age that is everywhere showing signs of the 
need of more glorious life—more glorious because looked upon as 


“but a coin, 
To be staked in the pastime 
Whose playing is more 
Than the transfer of being.” 
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Mr. Kipling is what Heine would call a Man of Providence; and 
we do not expect such an one to be doubtful, tolerant, full of allow- 
ances. It does not detract from its value that his revolt is, as yet, 
unrestrained, often uncouth, and even clumsy and incoherent in 
its blasphemy. 

In Mr. Henley’s case it is chastened by intellectual considerations 
to a greater degree than in Mr. Kipling’s. We suppose that most 
people found it difficult to re-read The Song of the Sword,* and 
the other verses collected from The National Observer, with that 
disinterested mind which ought to be brought to bear upon poetry. 
Everybody knows Mr. Henley for a polemic who has no mincing 
ways: one who calls a spade a spade, a goat’s horn a goat’s horn ; 
and, even if one had not an idea that he was always spoiling for a 
fight, the poem which gives a title to this volume would bespeak 
contention as surely as “‘the smell of ships is the earnest of 
romance.” Now hard words, although they break no bones, do 
rankle in the joints ; and the sight of the discomfiture they cause 
is often pleasant. And, therefore, your judgment of Mr. Henley’s 
volume is certain to be influenced in some measure by whether you 
find his gospel a thorn in the flesh or rejoice to see it sticking 
upright in another’s. 

The sword of steel is symbolic of the Will of God; but this Song 
of the Sword, with many of the poems which follow it, is a vindi- 
cation of a right sensualism. It is false, as it is evidently 
convenient, for its adverse critics (or, rather, for the adverse critics 
of Mr. Henley’s politics) to say of it that it is the evangel of brute 
force; forgetting, or pretending to forget that, by means of it, 
Authority 

“Flames through the dim, 
Unappeasable Grisliness 
Prone down the nethermost 
Chasms of the Void.” 


No! This is the evangel of the strong hand, of firm rule: the 
Song of the Arch-anarch, chief-builder. From beginning to end 
of the volume this is the passionate proclamation : 
** Life is worth living 
Through every grain of it 
From the foundations 


To the last edge 
Of the corner stone, death ;” 


and if worth living, then worth preserving sweet, sound, ordered, 
by the sword ‘“ Edged to annihilate, Hilted with government.” 
This is the very kernel of morality, which some one has defined as 


* The Song of the Sword, and Other Verses. By W.E. Henley. David 
Nutt. 
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the strict practice of duty. It is every man’s duty to be jealous of 
the conditions which render his life worth living; and it would be 
well if into the blood of every man in England there entered the 
fire of ‘‘ What have I done for you, England, my England ?” 
We need not fear that this fine burst of patriotic song will not 
find a wide response. There is a sane sentiment deeper than all 
our Radicalism. Political evolution is like the evolution of charac- 
ter: more than we are inclined to believe, we live up to that to 
which we have glibly committed ourselves. 

It would not be fair to leave these poems with no comment 
except on their passionate fury. It flames through the volume—it 
is tonic. But when besides this fierce aspiration after fuller life, 
this virility that is not blind (we say it with No. IX. of the Rhymes 
and Rhythms in our mind) to the manly softening of character, we 
find such a rich display of other qualities: keenness of observation 
—more so than keenness of insight; for the chief merit of such 
insight as he has is its accompaniment of a fearless tongue—; a 
mastery of words—that dangerous gift that comes by seeking and 
often ends by giving them the mastery ;—an appropriateness of tune 
to sense ; a fine luminosity and colour of epithet—when we find 
these we are jealous of the time wasted in polemics, and (parodying 
the advice which Mr. Matthew Arnold gave himself in the matter 
of Dissenters) say that Mr. Henley would be well advised to let 
Philistia go to the devil in its own way. It is in the “ London 
Voluntaries ’” that Mr. Henley touches the highest note. Thus :— 

“ Hark, O hark, 
Sweet, how the old mare’s bit and chain 
Ring back a rough refrain 
Upon the marked and cheerful tramp 
Of her four shoes!” 
Or again : 
* And behold 
A rakehell cat—how furtive and acold ! 
A spent witch homing from some infamous dance— 
Obscene, quick-trotting, see her tip and fade 
Through shadowy railings into a pit of shade!” 


Or, again, that picture (displaying the true painter’s sense) of 
London : 
“golden everywhere, 
And golden with a gold so suave and fine 
The looking on it lifts the heart like wine,” 


—which, we think, is marred by the aside (true ; but surely trivial 
if not irrelevant) about “‘the picture-place.” It is indeed seldom 
that one meets so much to stir, to delight, to make him think, and 
to make him feel, as in the Song of the Sword. 

We cannot write about the Song of the Sword without turning 
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to the mention of the Stories of the Sword contained in the 
very remarkable collection of Mr. Egerton Castle.* You have no 
more to do than to read ‘‘ La Bella” to know that Mr. Castle derives 
right, from love of it and from knowledge of it, to discourse on the 
art of swordsmanship; but if further warranty is wanted it is 
found in the publication of a new and revised edition of Schools and 
Masters of Fence,t and the inclusion of it in Bohn’s Library: a 
popular recognition of its being what the skilled all along knew it 
to be—a standard work on the subject. But from all its learning 
it did not follow that Mr. Castle could write ‘‘ La Bella” with its fine 
restraint; or ‘“‘The Renommist” ; or ‘“‘ The Baron’s Quarry,” and 
“Son of Chaos,” with their uncanny touches held in restraint, also. 
All of the stories are marked by a distinction of style. Here and 
there we meet with an over-precious choice of epithet ; constantly, 
with the all-sufficing word. Besides these marks of the modern 
literary romance we have that other—the naiveté which is the very 
atmosphere of pathos. In none of the stories is this quality 
displayed more than in ‘‘ Master Huldebrand,” by Mrs. Castle, to 
whose qualifying touch in his own work Mr. Castle makes graceful 
allusion in his appropriate dedication to Mr. Walter Herries Pollock. 
This artful naiveté distinguishes the stories, if not the interludes, 
of Mr. Barry Pain.t Weare all a little tired by this time of the 
talk about the New Humour, and of the accompanying little 
gibes at a writer whom mere accident associated with it. At 
any rate, one who has a little sense of ashamedness at the glibness 
with which he has followed the fashion may take this opportunity 
of expressing his contrition. There is something delightfully, 
because unsatisfactorily, fascinating in these stories with their touch 
of diableric, their elusiveness. Sometimes, we admit, we fail to 
see the mark at which they aim; perhaps because there is not any 
sure mark. But we are satisfied with the way the wand is shot. 
There is a fine large simplicity in “‘The White Nights.” Take 
this, as an example, from the little ‘‘ Story of the Ferryman ”’ : 


‘“* Or he would speak to the river— 

«River, why do you goon? Do you not know what will be the end of it— 
the awful limitless sea where you will be lost, lost? Why did you come this 
way? Why did you not pass through the city—four miles yonder—where 
there are children, and love, and laughter. Poor river, you could not help 
yourself, just as no man can help himself. The tilt of the land for you, and 
the set of circumstances for me; and we both go on.’” 


Or take the “Story of Sybil,” the little ugly girl whose doll did 
not satisfy her because it was not—not It. 


* “ La Bella,” and others. By Egerton Castle. Cassell & Co. 
+ Schools and Masters of Fence. By Egerton Castle. George Bell & Sons. 
} Stories and Interludes. By Barry Pain. Henry & Co. 
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“«« What’s It?’ asked the third sister. 

“¢T don’t know—the thing I want most badly.’ 

“«* We can all of us kiss you,’ explained the eldest sister, ‘and we like kissing 
you, if that’s It.’ 

“ Sybil shook her head. ‘If you couldn't kiss me—couldn’t anyhow—and 
yet somehow did, I believe that would be something like It.’ ”’ 


That is very simply and touchingly pathetic. It is a pity 
to have to add a word of adverse criticism abcut a book so 
original and full of promise. There is a lack of literary chasten- 
ing, of that proud purging in the writing which is nowhere 
so necessary as in literature of this nature. It is difficult to say 
what its nature is exactly: Mr. Barry Pain works in an original 
vein. But while not meaning to compare these stories with Haw- 
thorne’s, we think that the two are nearly enough alike in kind to 
justify us in pointing out how much those of the older writer gained 
by their preciousness. Or read the Dreams* of Olive Schreiner, a 
new edition of which has appeared ; and then think how great a 
blot upon ‘‘ The glass of supreme moments” of the younger is 
such a sentence as this— 


“One of the men—a large, clumsy man—had been smoking mitigated Latakia, 
and Latakia has a way of rolling itself all round the atmosphere and kicking.” 


That the author of so much that is dainty and distinguished in 
feeling should ever write and publish such a passage argues a 
lacking sense. 

Mr. Pain’s little volume contains a great deal of the inconse- 
quent matter from which fairy tales are spun. We have to 
go to an older generation for the inconsequent mood which 
reaches the hearts of children of all ages. Something of it 
is found in the latest addition to The Children’s Library, Irish 
Fairy Tales,t which will recommend itself to old and young 
by its dainty dress. The introduction which Mr. Yeats has 
written for it is a charming sketch of an Irish story-teller. Old 
Biddy Hart believed in her fairies, even as the old-fashioned folk 
in Ilse Frapan’s tale believed in the ghost of Rothenburg; and, 
indeed, so long as there are simple folk anywhere left in the world 
—and there are no better folk than the simple—there will be 
fairies, and ghosts without the stimulation of a Psychical Society. 
That was a fine sarcasm of Heine about miracles having ceased 
with the progress of Natural Science; but it took no account of 
the other side of the question, namely, whether the old belief 
might not be more profitable than the new knowledge. Biddy, at 
any rate, was all the happier for her faith in her fairies, whom for 


* Dreams. By Olive Schreiner. Fourth edition. T. Fisher Unwin. 
+ Irish Fairy Tales. Edited with an Introduction, by W. B. Yeats. The 
Children’s Library. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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politeness’ sake she called “ the gentry.” She has a claim on our 
good-will, by the way, because of her admirable term ‘‘ Towrow” 
for the English tourist. 

The tales which follow are taken from many sources; and we 
shall be surprised if they are not of the kind to unite shivering 
little hearts round nursery fires—although, until it has been 
tried, it is rash to say that anything will do that. We are safer 
in predicting that to their elders Lieutenant Shore’s Smuggling 
Days and Smuggling Ways* will be a source of pleasure. It is 
informatory with just the requisite dash of anecdote which suits 
people with whom “ reading” has become one of the recognized 
pleasures of life in a country where the pleasures of life are taken 
somewhat sadly. ‘‘ The smell of ships (that earnest of romance)”’ 
says Mr. Henley, phrasing for us what surely we all have felt. 
There is a smell of ships about the title of Lieutenant Shore’s 
volume, and it is a great disappointment to find the earnest not 
fulfilled. It appears that there are two periods in the history of 
smuggling: the Free Trade (ought it not rather to be the Brute 
Force?) period, running from the earliest times of the art or 
craft, to 1816, or thereabouts, and having its golden age in the 
middle of last century; and the Scientific Period, which began when 
the cessation of the great national struggle left the government 
free hands to cope with ‘the trade.” The scientific period is not 
closed yet ; even now we see something of its methods in the lady 
tending to embonpoint of lace, or in the man—whom any of us may 
number among our acquaintance—the hold of whose valise carries 
an undue cargo of cigars. Nothing very romantic is expected 
from that period. It is worth remarking, however, that even the 
scientific methods receive something of our sympathy. All of us 
have a dash of the smuggler in the blood. Few, for example, are 
virtuous enough to be informers, or to have the respect which we 
ought for those who send tardy windfalls to the Treasury. The old 
smuggler’s warrant,—‘‘ Why should the king tax good liquor? If 
there must be taxes, let them tax something else ’’—has become our 
grumble. And as surely as there is a touch of the smuggler in the 
blood does the idea fill our minds that there was something 
glorious in the olden times when the cutter, lying in the offing, 
made a dash for the cove when the day died; when the cargo was 
landed by decent hands and lodged in respectable tenements, and 
any scuffle with the authorities, in the process, was a gay 
encounter. That is fiction, and (saving the presence of those who 
will have their fiction fact) all very well in fiction; but it is not 
how Mr. Shore paints it. It is true that there was ‘‘a roaring 

* Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways ; or, the Story of a Lost Art. By 
Lieut. the Hon. Henry N. Shore, R.N. Cassell & Co. 
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trade.”’ For example, there sailed out of an English port a sailor 
who married a Dutch woman, the owner of a china shop. This 
couple were settled in Zealand, and kept four sloops that smuggled 
half a million pounds of tea into England in the twelve months ; 
so that they had more guineas and English specie in their house 
than any banker in England. How many of these guineas ought 
to have gone to the Treasury is seen in the fact that the duty on 
tea at that time was 4s. per pound, and brought £130,000 a year. 
Duty was paid on no greater quantity of tea than that which 
the enterprise of this Zealand smuggler alone landed on our 
shores. And while the master smugglers made rich harvests the 
‘riders’? whom they employed to assist were liberally paid with 
half a guinea a journey—that was once, twice, sometimes three 
times, in the week—and a “dollop” of tea, a “dollop” being 
forty pounds, worth another guinea. But it was hard work, and 
dangerous ; for the authorities had some alertness even then, and 
one cargo saved in three was considered successful trading. 
Moreover, for all we may join the Kiplings and the Henleys in 
extolling very masculine methods when they are absent, were they 
revived we would be forced to admit that there might easily be too 
much of them. The old smugglers were very muscular; but they 
were not very agreeable persons. In the palmy days they rode 
out in armed bands and made themselves intolerable to their 
neighbours who were by no means squeamish about the trade. 
The story of the Hawkhurst band is a record of brutality; and it 
was one of several. There was one crew that did a little pri- 
vateering on a Dutch ship; and they were discovered because they 
could not resist bragging, in the open, about how the Dutch 
master wriggled when they cut him down the backbone. Evidently 
‘*as like the Woman as you can”’ would in those days have been no 
subject for Mr. Henley’s sneer, for the influence of drink and the 
influence of their wives led the smugglers to their excesses. It is 
part of the smuggling tradition that the women screened the men. 
Is it not on record that Maggie M‘Connell tricked the officer until 
the lads got the goods clear ?—tricked him—not with fence as the 
Gypsy did in the story, but—with a trick of wrestling that gave 
him a heavy fall so that she sat upon him until such time as he 
might rise to find nothing. 

The greater part of Mr. Shore’s interesting book deals with the 
preventive measures. For all information about the Coast- 
guard and the wiles for which they had to provide counter-wiles, 
the reader must go to this volume by himself. It would seem, 
however, that the informers as well as the coastguardsmen helped 
to the suppression of the Freetraders; and this leads us to 
mention another book in which these unpardonable sinners 
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(according to Cornish ideas) receive attention. In Secret Service 
under Pitt,* which is not a book of the month, but is entertaining 
at all times, Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick tracks his informer ruthlessly, 
if, perhaps, a little tortuously. We are conscious of some want of 
straightness in the composition, of a wandering from the main 
track; but, then, the by-ways are so fresh and interesting! 
There are few writers who know them so well as Mr. Fitzpatrick 
and are so safe in making use of them with the end of the journey 
always in view. Everybody should read Secret Service under 
Pitt ; if, indeed, everybody has not done so already. 

It would be quite ridiculous, we suppose, to suggest, as a 
reflection upon these two books, that their fact is stranger than 
fiction. There are certain maxims which are so much used by 
everybody that, of course, nobody uses them. Were this not one 
of them we should offer it as an excuse for being so tardy in our 
attention to our new acquaintances, the novels of the month. 
That word ‘‘ acquaintances” condemns any scant courtesy which 
may be shown them. For novels are acquaintances. Nay: they 
are whole circles of acquaintances; acquaintances of whom we 
know more than we do of our nearest friends and even of our- 
selves. And, although we do not wish our remarks to smack of the 
County Councillor arguing the teetotal question (on the lines that 
one must protect bad people—that is, people who do not see eye to 
eye with him—from themselves), the thought ought to check any 
perfunctoriness in introducing to one’s readers the very strange 
and influential characters of fiction. Of course, every one will 
have guessed that this excellent precept is by way of introduction 
to very bad practice. 

The slave of the lamp in Mr. Merriman’s story +t is Mr. Christian 
Vellacott, the brains of T’he Beacon, a weekly journal owned and 
edited by Mr. Bodery, sub-edited by Mr. Morgan, and published 
over-the-way from the church of St. Dunstan-in-the-West. Its 
identity, however, is completely veiled by the fact that the daily 
press unanimously looked to it for light and leading on the question 
of French politics. Fortune gives Mr. Vellacott a short respite 
from his work and from his aunts in their dotage, and lands him 
into a very charming family at St. Mary Western, in Dorset. To 
it, too, had been introduced a certain Signor Bruno, an Italian 
runaway who is no Italian, but a French Jesuit whom we have met 
already, with Citizen Morot and Monsieur Lerac, at Citizen 
Jacquetot’s tobacco-shop in the Rue St. Gingolphe. The discovery 
of false metal in the would-be Italian arouses the slave of the 


* Secret Service under Pitt. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


t The Slave of the Lamp. By Henry Seton Merriman. Two vols. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 
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lamp from some sentimental misgivings he had fallen into with 
regard to Hilda Carew, a daughter of the house, who is engaged to 
Frederick Farrar, squire and commonplace fellow ; and it stirs in 
him afresh the sense of his duty to the British public. As every- 
body knows, when, even in the interests of that public, you set 
yourself up as a barrier to the schemes of the Jesuits—especially 
in a house which possesses a moat, and on a coast down whose 
perpendicular cliffs cases of rifles may be slung—you must be 
prepared for adventures. The adventures quite come up to 
Christian’s expectations, and to the reader’s as well; and it seems 
as if, with Hilda safely left behind in Dorset, Mr. Merriman is out 
of danger of spoiling a story of the good, old-fashioned kind by 
any melancholy complications. But when Christian does return 
from his adventures, Hilda is married to her squire, Farrar, which 
is right; and is tending Christian’s aunts, which Christian thinks, 
in the circumstances, an unnecessary prying into the cupboard 
where he keeps his skeleton. It does seem an uncalled-for 
attention, for Hilda’s mother was upstairs, and, if further aid was 
wanted, Hilda has a sister Molly, down in Dorset, whom we would 
have liked to meet again. Hilda’s presence, however, reveals, in 
a dramatic way, that if she had done something, or had not done 
something (we are not sure which it is), Christian Vellacott, albeit 
a great man in his way, would have been a greater; and so a 
capital story ends with the inevitable little bit of morbidity. 

In A Fellowe and His Wife,* on the other hand, the conditions 
of the story are fin-de-siécle throughout. That a wilful woman 
must have her way always has, no doubt, been an element in the 
relations between a fellowe and his wife; but now only, if ever, 
would that way have led to Rome for the study of art, shortly after 
her marriage, and would she have gone with her husband’s consent. 
The letters which pass between them discover a not unlikely 
sequel to such a proceeding. We may confess that we do not 
think that the Countess von Jaromar would ever have penned hers, 
or the Count have sent exactly the replies that he did; but that 
Miss Blanche Willis Howard and Mr. William Sharp have written 
them delightfully there is no gainsaying. If the reader wishes 
still more harrowing relationships between husband and wife 
unfolded with a great deal of cleverness, he may go to Mr. Julien 
Gordon’s Vampires and Mademoiselle Réséda,t in the latter of 
which, by the way, the disturbing element is our old friend, a lion 
of the Paris salon. If his taste is for something sweeter, by all 


* A Fellowe and His Wife. By Blanche Willis Howard and William Sharp. 
Osgood, M°Ilvaine, & Co. 

+ Vampires and Mademoiselle de Réséda. By Julien Gordon. Ward, Lock, 
Bowden, & Co. 
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means let him read Mr. Witt’s Widow,* by Anthony Hope, and 
Betsy,t by “‘ V,” and the two short stories? by Ilse Frapan, which 
Miss Ellen Macdonell has translated for the Pseudonym Library, 
already full of good things. Mr. Hope’s story is delightfully 
frivolous, and far exceeds the promise of his first work, A Man of 
Mark ; and “ V” tells a happy-go-lucky tale in a happy-go-lucky 
manner, interpolating many opinions about art which are not above 
dispute (and Raeburn did not spell his name Raeburne, by the way), 
and many thoughts about life which are not too deep for words but 
are generally clothed in appropriate ones. We may hazard the con- 
jecture that Betsy is the first work ofa lady, even as Lucy, Francis, 
and Cousin Bill,§ by Aden Wistan, bears traces of beingso. One of 
the characters in Mademoiselle Réséda says that ‘‘a book attracts 
us which is written straight from the person’s heart’; and that 
must be why we read Aden Wistan’s novel with such interest. For 
it does not show the workmanship of the accomplished story-teller ; 
it lays no pretensions to witty dialogue or to brilliant writing; it 
certainly does not introduce us to the people in Edinburgh who 
are most worth knowing. But the characters are firmly drawn, 
and their story is told straight from the author’s heart, with the 
.result that our interest in it does not flag; and, moreover, it 
contains excellent descriptions of Edinburgh. 


* Mr. Witt’s Widow. A Frivolous Tale. By Anthony Hope. A. D, 
Innes & Co. 

+ Betsy. By V. Osgood, M‘Ilvaine, & Co. 

t Heavy-Laden and Old-fashioned Folk. By Ilse Frapan. Translated by 
Helen A. Macdonell. T. Fisher Unwin. 

§ Lucy, Francis, and Cousin Bill. By Aden Wistan. Three vols. Eden, 
Remington, & Co. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THe NationaL REVIEW in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REvizw 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in Tae Nationat Review, or for letters upon such 
other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


A Visit to Jona. 


To tHE Epritors or “ THe Nationa Review.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

“W. H.”, who writes in the May number of The National Review, 
could have made his conjecture about Disestablishment in Scotland 
stronger by saying that it is impossible until the repeal of the Treaty 
of Union. There can be no Disestablishment till that Treaty is repealed. 
On my own account, I offer the suggestion that when the revision or the 
incorporation of the three Presbyterian “ denominations” takes place, 
of which at present there is not even the remotest prospect, it ought 
to be celebrated by the restoration of 8. Mary’s, in Iona. 

The island is the property of the Duke of Argyll, who carries on the 
traditions and the energies of the most noted Presbyterian lay family 
in Scottish history; and a reconstruction of the three divisions of 
the Presbyterian church would manifestly be fitly commemorated by 
the restoration of an ecclesiastical edifice so ancient as the thirteenth 
century. In S. Giles, in Edinburgh, and in 8. Mungo, in Glasgow, 
Presbyterianism already has its cathedrals, in which the taste and the 
fancy find themselves renewed and refined after the manner of days that 
are lapsed ; but what to the Scottish form of social religious observance 
would compare with a metropolitan edifice in Iona, in which the very 
dust is dear to all professing Christians? The dullest eye may note 
a certain beseechingness in these unroofed walls uplifting themselves 
towards the mainland, as if in audible eagerness for repair, and as if 
their longer neglect were contumelious after all that they have seen 
and done. 

It may be taken for granted that the response would be quick if the 
Duke of Argyll were the Duke of Norfolk. The pilgrimage of Roman 
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Catholics three years ago from Ireland to Iona was the manifestation 
of a pious love—the exhibition of a feeling and temper wanting only the 
legal title to restore and enshrine. 

There remains, however, the suggestion by an observer, with whom 
neutrality in momentary disputes is a saving grace, that the Duke of 
Argyll, whose good fortune is conspicuous in the possession of so famous 
a place, should do in it what Sir William Crossman has done with 8. 
Cuthbert’s monastery, in Lindisfarne, and what the Marquess of Bute 
has done with the Palace in Falkland. He should lay bare the ground 
plan of the buildings that once in a day bore witness to the baptismal 
fires of S. Columba. One goes about the mounds and upheavals where lie 
the foundations, grass-covered and indistinguishable from earthworks, 
in the feeling he would do it himself if he had the power. The period 
is long past for the theory of the tourist that Iona is merely one of the 
show-places of Europe. 

If tranquillity was S. Columba’s purpose in coming here, then is the 
scene not much changed. As much as tranquillity is still to be found, 
for the crowd at mid-day passing through in the summer season from 
the MacBrayne steamer does not count with the sojourner. Their gabble 
is soon overpast, with the effect of confirming prejudices against insin- 
cere inquiry and hasty sight-seeing. The steamer soon goes off, and the 
internal resources are left affectionately to themselves in this dot on the 
Atlantic swell. The Celtic period remains stereotyped here, under 
deduction of the daily newspaper at fitful intervals, and of the throb of 
the passenger craft in its due moments. Mull across the narrow 
Strait is not in the reckoning, for that greater superstructure is equally 
pensive. The tombs in the cemetery of 8. Oran, in which are the 
bones of Kings of Norway, Scotland, and Ireland, and of mortals as 
well remembered by inheritors of their rank and virtues, share the peace 
that is only broken by the fruitful wind and the surge that girdles with 
white the beach of sand in which Iona is set round. It may even be 
circumnavigated by the valetudinarian when the pressing quests of Old 
Mortality are overtaken. Its undulations furnish no tasks to the hill- 
climber, and soon without stress of lung may the far reaches from 
Skye to Jura be commanded. 

The humble, kindly peasant folk, like all who are in great possessions, 
allow you to consider yourself strange to them by manners of your own. 
They are contentedly at home among primitive usages. It takes practised 
discrimination among their insignificant croft patches to know which 
is weed and which cereal, as the barley and oats are coming into ear- 
The same perplexity offers itself among the root crops, where the lambs 
may be seen doing the weeding in the drills. The plough is the same 
that tore the fertility out of the plains of Shinar, and was left as the 
newest invention by Agricola when he was in the north with his legions. 
The way they do is the way done in all the crofting counties. 
They allow the processes of nature to do everything and to settle among 
themselves any differences they may have. Self-help and personal 
application, if they came with S. Columba, left with him. A Crofters 
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Commission and a Parliament in Westminster, while they may bene- 
ficially interpose elsewhere, can do little in Iona. Within the meaning 
of agriculture, it is only a sphere within which to see the ancient imple- 
ments that are still modern in too many scenes in the Highlands. Its 
length and breadth are mostly under herbage, and the horned bestial on 
the island are with confidence trusted for its usury. 

It follows that on Iona all animated nature is on the most intimate 
terms. On the sequestered spot the visitor is soon lost in the universal 
fraternity. Wanting a drink, I went to a shieling and sought it. The 
well, or burn (I forget which), was dry; but “ Would I have milk?” 
Whereupon a brindled half-bred West Highlander was selected out of a 
browsing herd, and, driven into the byre, was made to yield the required 
supply in tumblersful! The brief refreshment over, the genial “ Crum- 
mie” was sent to grass again. But these are pastoral haunts in which 
fellow-feeling and helpfulness are without stint. All the intercourses 
are humanized, insomuch that I walked about with reluctance as some- 
how a discord in the various relations. The June twilight settled on me 
once, when I was new to Iona, unexpectedly soon, as its manner is, and 
I was rather far south-west for sure footing. It was a dull orange twi- 
light ; and I was hastening back through slanting rays, making shadows 
across the Strait to Mull, and through an atmosphere that was drowsy 
with the scent of thyme and the hum of insects. The unexpected hap- 
pened in a musical call, the like of which I have never heard before or 
since. It came from various directions, and was the call of milk- 
maids to the cows to stay, or to.come, and be milked. Soon the 
night fell, and all was shadow together, except the new light in the 
knowledge to me of a kindred won by human folk among cattle. The 
words were hidden that the vocal strains carried to the echoes 
across the waters, which answered them back, as if cherishing the 
pastoral measure; but I knew there was Gaelic in the call, just as I 
know that countless generations are sobbing in the Gregorian Mode. I 
remembered that cattle had been called home before ; that Kingsley’s 
Jenny had called them home across the Sands o’ Dee; but sure was I 
there was never any calling like this. It was not in vain, like Jenny’s, 
and there was no depth of final sadness in it. It was mellow with the 
note that one finds in the Curfew. It was the note of another day ended 
in the evening’s milking on the plains of Iona, where yet the ineffable 
beauty in the rhythmical utterance seems to me to be lingering in 
the enchanted air. On purpose to keep it imperishable, a brooding 
peace mantled the whole island and made it captive. If not in a 
ballad of affecting melancholy, it is lasting on the scene as indigenous 
melody. 

The supposed landing-place of S. Columba resembles an amphitheatre 
in shape, and is on the south-west of the island. The tourist has 
no time to see it; but the lingerer makes it his own, and he has it all to 
himself. Here is realized, with specific intensity, that man is never less 
alone than when alone. In fact, the pressure of the isolation and the 
silence is almost too great. The image of a man anywhere about would 
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be incredible, except as that of a ghost. It is felt to be an act of 


daring to be on the spot. A Presence concealed anywhere among . 


the rocks may, you are apprehensively aware, arise and startle you 
into mortal terror for an invasion that is without adequate authority. 
You even hear, in your abnormally sensitive frame of mind, the imme- 
morial murmur of the sea-shells as they brew their thunder in the caves. 
The oppressive calm exaggerates everything, including your own 
thoughtless violence for having come. It is in trepidation, therefore, 
and by no means in full assurance, that you taste, and feel, and glide 
along. It were well, you reason, an ’twere all over; for, somehow, the 
present is the supreme moment of an impious sacrilege that surely can 
never pass unavenged by those spirits of the dead which guard these 
sacred portals. It is thus impossible to be sure of anything as having 
been seen or heard. I recall, however, that the Atlantic makes the place 
of the footlights to the area of this resplendent theatre. On either side on 
the enclosing rock may be laid the methods for the proscenium by which 
may be hung the drop-curtain, on the hither side of which was darkness, 
till S. Columba came. Where the acclaiming orchestra sat is now the 
bed of water-worn stones which the tide drove under his boat after he had 
upturned it to stay. That boat must have been over fifty feet long, for 
I paced the bed of stones on which its timbers rotted away. If a legend 
loiters here, so, I confess, does my measurement of the mark of the 
boat, for it was done in devout alarm. There was no visible creature near ; 
but that comes to nothing, for it is the invisible that disconcerts me, and 
of that there is a great deal at 8. Columba’s landing-place in Iona. I 
was not long there, for I had little curiosity to satisfy, in comparison 
with a veneration which I had no means of adequately ministering 
to. Iatlength took the foolish course of engaging my own fears to 
trifle with them, and quell them, and pamper them, by gathering a few 
emeralds on the beach. The reckoning of my own accounts for my own 
fault in my own eyes for being within the altar-rails, I thus postponed, 
and strode away into what I perceived to be, and acknowledged to my 
own conscience to be, my proper domain. Wonders on Iona never 
cease ; for, just as I gained the heights of the auditorium whence in the 
fifth century S. Columba could be witnessed landing, a mystery from the 
waters, by the savage islanders, I found a bunch of white heather, the 
floral offering of Iona to a revering wanderer ! 

The preserved Runic crosses, S. Martin’s and S. Maclean’s, the two 
remaining of numbers found at several times on the island, are right 
in the beaten path of the tourist ; but they will not the less attract the 
regard of all unimpetuous antiquaries. I am not aware that the 
National Monuments Preservation Act applies in Iona; but with 
the Duke of Argyll these crosses are safe. I should as soon think of 
soliciting external protection for the memorial of the late Duchess, 
much loved and much lamented, that gazes eastward over the mountains 
of Mull to the old home at Inveraray, as for anything of these pious 
relics. But south-eastward towards Ruthwell, in Dumfries-shire, is, I 
remember, the Runic cross that in antiquarian fulness dwarfs all others 
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in Europe, which in different circumstances from those in Iona needed 
vigilant guardianship. 

An allusion in kind leads to another: this one to the Isle of Saints, 
that stands south-east from Iona, and down south-west from Oban by 
about thirty miles. On it are beehive dwellings ; one excellently well on 
its foundations ; while all around lie the remains of prehistoric life and 
animation. I would suggest to the Marquis of Breadalbane what I have 
herein mentioned to the Duke of Argyll. As the owner of the lonely Isle of 
Saints, which no one sees unless by means of his own yacht, the Marquis 
should lay bare the ground plan of this primeval community. It is 
extremely rich in the material with which the archeologist baffles the 
flight of time, and hoists the fleeting hour with its own petard. There 
is a Saint’s well here, on which the most intact of the beehive houses 
almost throws its shadow. I have drunk deep at its ice-cool spring 
before it spends its little minute of a brawl between where it rises from 
the depths and loses itself in a miniature bay of yawning sea a dozen 
yards off, and have also shared the water-cress which grows around 
its lavish fountain. The Saint here knew his botany and his dinner of 
herbs with contentment, for the water-cress he has left behind him is 
nearly half an inch round the stem. It is remarkable that all these 
Western Isles in Scotland have something or other of novelty for 
the inquiring mind ; but their united, disheartening testimony is that in 
Adam all die. It is on Iona you first learn that in Christ shall all be 
made alive. 

The contingent risk to Iona is a compendious Villadom. Glasgow 
down the Clyde is getting scarce of resorts, and only Arran and Iona 
are left as soil whereon gigmanity with boasting may raise its tabernacles 
and palatial residences. Iona’s comparative remoteness is a species of 
self-defence ; but no one knows what wealth, scraped up from trade 
and soothed neither by antecedent education nor by subsequent refine- 
ment, will not do next. It may be hoped, with reason, surely, that the 
Duke of Argyll will stop feuing Iona with his recently granted site for 
a Villa-chapel to the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, and keep all 
those foes of piety and repose at arm’s-length. 


Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


JONATHAN OLDBUCK. 


Edinburgh, May 10, 1892. 
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Unconscious Plagiarism. 


To tHe Eprtrors or “Tue Nartionat Review.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

I gather from the letter of Mr. Frederick Wicks, in the May 
Number of The National Review, that there is a lodger in his memory 
paying him no rent, he having overlooked the occupation; for what he 
states proves to me that there is nothing new under the sun, and that 
the best of men are necessarily appropriators. He mentions that for a 
work of imagination at which he is engaged he made a name, when in 
the Mediterranean off Smyrna, part of which was “ Leuchars,” and that 
he was subsequently shocked when he saw it over a shop in Piccadilly. 
He had imagined, obviously, that he had invented it. Herein, indeed, 
comes in the old story of the lost axe: “Alas! master, for it was 
borrowed.” Leuchars is the name of the parish that on the west 
encloses the Bay of St. Andrews, in Scotland. It is familiar to all 
archeologists passing that way, as having at the east end of its parish 
church a Norman tower in perfect preservation, the like of which is not 
in all those Northern parts. As Mr. Wicks will admit, not only is the 
“Normandy flavour” here, but there is the actual Normandy work- 
manship as well, known to all antiquaries. It is said of the pile, of 
which the tower alone remains, that its architect was an ancestor of 
De Quincey. The name “ Leuchars” is further celebrated to all Presby- 
terians as that of a favourite Psalm tune. It is also notorious to many 
travellers as the name of the junction branching from the Edinburgh- 
Dundee line to St. Andrews. Moreover, it is to be found both in 
Baedeker and in Bradshaw. It is necessary to assume that Mr. Wicks 
is neither a golfer nor an antiquary, after the manner of those who visit 
the headquarters of the game, or take counsel together about old stones 
in Edinburgh, to account for his philological inventiveness off Smyrna. 
A memory at fault, as it often is with every one, may be urged as 
explaining this incident of unconscious plagiarism. 


Gentlemen, I remain, 
Faithfully yours, 
St. Andrews, May 18, 1892. X. Y. Z. 
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Mutterings from India. 


To THE Epirors or “Tare Nationa REVIEW.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

A recent circular of Mr. Allan O. Hume, General Secretary of 
the Indian National Congress, addressed to all Standing Congress 
Committees, has attracted so much attention, and provoked so much 
comment, that it seems necessary to offer a few remarks about it. 
Opponents of the claims of the advanced political party in India have 
tried, and with some success, to make capital out of the affair. The 
circular has been branded as “malevolent” and “ seditious,” and the 
Anglo-Indian Press has made an attempt to involve the Congress move- 
ment in the discredit thrown upon its chief. As it seems likely that 
garbled reports of the nature of the circular will reach England, I 
hope you will kindly allow me to say a few words in the interests of 
fairness and justice. 

The circular letter of Mr. A. O. Hume has been published, and I shall 
here give a short abstract of it. Mr. Hume believes that the existing 
system of administration in India “ is not only ill-adapted to the wants 
of the country, is not only pauperizing the people, but is inevitably 
preparing the way for one of the most terrible cataclysms in the history 
of the world.” The causes of this explosion he finds in the ever- 
growing poverty of the people and the ever-deepening discontent caused 
by this poverty. In his opinion, “the cup of the misery of scores of 
millions” of the masses “is well-nigh full,” and “day by day, Poverty, 
the mother of Anarchy, is pressing with a heavier and heavier hand 
upon an ever-growing portion of our population.” This state of affairs 
will (Mr. Hume sincerely thinks), unless quickly remedied, result in 
“an universal agrarian rising,” and the wreck of property, and the 
dissolution of social order. The entire splendid fabric of British rule 
and civilization will disappear—“ rail and road will become impassable, 
bridges will be wrecked, telegraphs cease to exist.” Englishmen will 
be reduced to the position of men in the desert, vainly struggling, for a 
brief space, against the simoon—for what could arms avail against the 
fury of millions of people urged on by despair? To avert this terrible 
catastrophe, Mr. Hume calls upon every member of the Congress Party 
to join in a grand effort to save their country. He appeals to their own 
interests: they are “the creation of Great Britain”—of “ British 
learning, history, and literature,”—and with British rule they must stand 
or fall. ‘On the peaceful continuance of that rule,’ Mr. Hume assures 
his followers, “depend all that is dear to you in this life, all your earthly 
hopes ” ; but this peaceful continuance, he asserts, “‘ can only be insured 
by securing those fundamental changes in the policy and practice of the 
administration” that have been advocated by the Congress. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Hume urges upon the richer classes of India to contribute 
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liberally to a Constitutional agitation in support of the Congress demands, 
and warns them not to pursue the short-sighted policy of grudging a 
few hundreds or thousands to the only cause that can save their lakhs 
and crores. The circular finishes up with an exordium to the educated 
people of India “to open the eyes of their rich but ignorant country- 
men, to make them realize their position, and induce all to join heartily 
and liberally in a grand effort to save that government” to which (as 
the writer remarks) “India has owed so much, and in whose fortunes 
ours are indissoluby bound up.” 

Such is the tenour of the document which has given deep offence to the 
Anglo-Indian Press, and which has been stigmatised as “ mischievous ’”’ 
and “seditious.” Every organ of that party, from the Calcutta 
Englishman and the Allahabad Pioneer to the Bombay Gazette and the 
Madras Mail, has spoken of it in terms of indignant vituperation. One 
newspaper, the Morning Post, published in the North-West Provinces, 
goes so far as to charge Mr. Hume with holding up the English nation 
to execration, and inciting the people of India to cut the throats of their 
English rulers like sheep. Now, all this is nonsense. Mr. Hume is 
no discontented agitator. He is a man who has rendered valuable 
services to his country for the long space of thirty years. Having spent 
the best portion of his life in the service of his countrymen in the East, 
he is not the man to spend the evening of his life in inciting murder 
and rebellion against his own kith and kin. He has no motive to 
commit such diabolical treachery. The head and front of his offending 
is that he sincerely and honestly believes that the existing system of 
administration in India is impoverishing the people, and thereby giving 
rise to deep and serious discontent, which may any day subvert the 
foundations of England’s Eastern Empire. He contemplates the 
prospect—not with the horrible pleasure of an anarchist who gloats 
over the impending ruin, but—with the profound sorrow of a patriot. 
His opinions may be wrong, his conclusions erroneous; but that in no 
way affects the course of my argument. No more generous recognition 
of England’s work in the East has been accorded than that noble passage 
in which he justly argues that the interests of the educated classes are 
indissolubly bound up with the stability of British rule. No thoughtful 
student of Indian politics will deny this statement. For with the 
downfall of England’s rule will disappear that stately fabric of civiliza- 
tion and refinement that has grown up these one hundred years. Brute 
force will again triumph over reason and intellect. The Press, the 
Universities, the mills and factories,the railways, the Courts of Law and 
Justice—in short, all the complex machinery of civilized life—all those 
appliances that are subservient to the wants and tastes of an enlightened 
community—will be destroyed in the general confusion that must follow 
upon the overthrow of English domination. India will again be torn 
by internal dissensions, and the fortunes of a great and historic people 
will be imperilled. With such a fate in anticipation, what thoughtful 
man would desire the extinction of English supremacy ? 

The attempt to trump up charges of disloyalty against Mr. A. O. 
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Hume is—not only prejudicial to the best interests of the Congress 
cause, but—fraught with danger to the liberty of the native Indian 
Press. If every article which runs counter to the received opinions of 
the official party is to be branded with sedition, if every person that has 
the misfortune to dissent from the official view of things is to be 
traduced as a liar and wire-puller, there will be an end to all liberty of 
thought and discussion. Into the subjects raised by the document 
itself I have not essayed to enter. They are most important questions, 
about which there will be vast differences of opinion, questions which 
cannot be treated with any adequate measure of justice within the 
limits of such a letter as this. But upon the rightful solution of these 
problems the future of the Indian people depends, and it will be our 
own fault if we try to exclude light from any quarter. 


I remain, Gentlemen, 


| Yours truly, 
Loyatist. 
61, Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madras, India. 

April 17, 1892. 


To CorrEsponDENTs.—Letters-by Mr. Norwoop Youne, Mr. 
Locxstey Lucas, Dr. T. Ropertson, Lapy Buaxg, and others, are 


unavoidably held over. Most of them will be published in the July 
Number. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editors of Taz NaTionat REVIEW, 
care of Messrs. W. H. Auten & Co., Limited, 18, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Correspondents are requested to write their name and address on their Manu- 
scripts. Postage stamps must be sent at the same time if they wish their 
Manuscript to be returned in case of rejection. 
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